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__ pieces of printed 
matter daily find their way to the 
waste basket unread. Many are 
elegant specimens of advertising 
copy, but, not planned with more 
care, they are utterly worthless. 
Our Service offers advertisers a 
combination of typographical lay- 
out and copy writing that will 
eliminate much of this waste... . 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVER? 


What an Advertiser should Know: 


“As most large advertisers know, or should know,” writes Roger F. Owsley 
in Advertising & Selling, New York, “there is a certain group of publishers in 


this country whose Membership Requirements are as follows: 


“A—The advertising columns of such publications must be open to all 
reputable advertisers in their field furnishing copy acceptable to the publisher. 


“B—They must not be owned directly or indirectly by any trade, class or 


professional association. 


“C—They must not be organs or mouthpieces of any house or combina- 
tion of houses to further its or their special interest as against the joint inter- 
ests of the trade or class.” 


To which we would add: 

D—tThey must use their text pages, when they are the technical media for 
serious discussion in any profession, for the interest and welfare of the pro- 
fession as a whole and not for the benefit of but one subscriber or one adver- 
tiser. (And T.A.O. heartily apologizes for the things it has not been able to 
publish that have been ruled out for that reason.) 


What an Advertiser should Do: 


Says an Editorial in the March 16 issue of Advertising & Selling, New York— 
the technical journal of the advertising profession : 


“One of the big oil refiners recently called the advertising director of an 
oil publication on the telephone and surprised him with the statement that his 
company was ready with an 18-page contract. He explained that, in spite of 
the company’s need for strict economy, its officials were impressed with the 
load this journal was carrying for the industry and they felt that it was up 
to them to help; that they, and all other firms who have faith in the industry, 
have not been doing their share, and they proposed to reform in this practical 


fashion. 


“One’s first reaction to this is appreciation for its fine, generous spirit ; but 
the more one thinks about it the more impressed does one become that it 
represents astute business thinking. The better journals in every business and 
technical field are so important to the life and progress of the industry or 
profession they serve that even in a selfish sense it is good business for the 
factors in that industry to invest in them through a period like the present, 
even at some budgetary inconvenience to themselves. For publications cannot 
live on news alone; they must have advertising patronege, and have it con- 


tinuously.” 
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Hymntunes in Organ Music 
Alphabetical List of Hymntunes with Organ 
Compositions Written Around Them 
Compiled by HOWARD R. THATCHER 
Second Installment 


To Mr. Thatcher’s original list of a hundred compo- 
sitions founded on or using hymntunes we have added a 
score or so additional listings for the sake of greater ap- 
proach to completeness. Hyphenated next after the com- 
poser’s name is the key-letter indicating the publisher. 
Full explanations of these key-letters will be found on 
page 244 of May T.A.O., a copy of which will be sent 
gratis to any new subscriber not having that number. 
“Leoni” 
Calver-a, Finale 
“Liebster Jesu” 
Karg-Elert-jn, Choral Improvisation, Op. 65 
“Liverpool” 
Wesley, hn, Study 
“Lobt Gott” 
Piutti-hn, Improvisation, Op. 15-4 
“Lux Benigna” 
H. M. Dunham-a, In Memoriam 
Lemare-t, Transcription 
Thatcher, Prelude and Fugue (Photostat copies available 
from the Composer) 
“Manna” 
Saul-o, Gottschalk Paraphrase 
“Martyrdom” 
Parry-hn, Choralprelude 
“Materna” 
Calver-a- Fantasia 
“Melcombe” 
Noble-a, Choralprelude 
“Morecambe” 
Thatcher-j, Fantasy 
“Neander” 
Candlyn-a, Toccata 
“Neumark” 
Bach, Wer nur de lieben Gott 
“Nicea” 
Calver-a, Postlude 
Lutkin-h, Transcription 
“Nun Danket”’ 
Herzogenberg-hn, Fantasia, Op. 46 
Karg-Elert-jn, Improvisation, Op. 65 
Reger-zo, Vorspiel, Op. 67 
Voigtmann-hn, Concert Fantasie 
Woyrsch-hn, Fest Praludium, Op. 42 
“Old Hundredth” 
Eddy-vs, Festival Prelude and Fugue 
Farrar-co, Voluntary 
Loud-w, Fantasie 
Truette-a, Choralprelude 
Wesley-hn, Study 
“Olivet” 
J. S. Matthews-a, Choralprelude 
“Picardy” 
Noble-a, Choralprelude 
“Pilgrims” 
Calver-a, Improvisation 
“Praise” 
Reger-zo, Vorspiel, Op. 67 
“Pro Omnibus Sanctis” 
Calver-a, Postlude 
“Puer Nobis Nascitur” 
Willan-co, Choralprelude 
“Rathbun” 
Mueller-w, Song of Triumph 
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“Rockingham” 
Noble-a, Choralprelude 
Parry-hn, Choralprelude 





PLAINSONG: FOUR BOOKLETS 

A WELBY PUGIN: An Earnest APPEAL FOR THE 
REVIVAL OF ANCIENT PLAINSONG, 5x7, 20p. Homeyer 
& Co., Boston, 15c. This pamphlet is for the purpose of 
persuading the Catholic Church to restore plainsong to 
the services; it is an argument against the concert style 
of music, in favor of Gregorian. 

NORRIS & WYATT: A PLEA FoR GREGORIAN 
CHANT, 5x8, 18p. Homeyer & Co., Boston, 15c. An- 
other pamphlet urging churches to adopt plainsong, the 
traditional music of the church. Two examples are giv- 
en, one of ordinary measured chant to show how music 
instead of thought dominates, the other in plainsong to 
show how thought instead of music dominates. The be- 
ginner will get a helpful idea from this comparison. 

ANON.: A GENERAL OUTLINE OF PLAINSONG, 6x8, 
12p. Homeyer & Co., Boston, 25c. This pamphlet goes 
one step further and gives a few of the elementary facts, 
explaining none of them but merely presenting them for 
assimilation. Various items can thus be learned as the 
foundation upon which a knowledge of plainsong can 
later be built. 

P. GREGORY HUGLE: CATECHISM OF GREGORIAN 
CHANT, 4x6, 115p. illustrated, J. Fischer & Bro., 75c. 
Though intended, as its title suggests, to persuade and 
teach junior members of the Catholic congregation, there 
are various chapters in the booklet that in spite of the 
things left unexplained will be extremely helpful and 
enlightening to the beginner in plainsong. Notation is 
explained so that it can thereafter be easily read. Many 
of the terms used in Gregorian chant are fully defined. 
Many examples are given, with Latin text. If the stu- 
dent will memorize the elements that are not only pre- 
sented in this booklet but also explained, he will have 
taken a long step in the right direction and be ready for 
solid instruction on the mysteries of plainsong. Plain- 
song is by no means the property of the Catholic Church; 
it is church music at its purest, and there is no more rea- 
son for thinking Protestant Churches have no right to 
plainsong than that they have no right to the Bible, for 
the fact is that the Catholic Church preserved and de- 
veloped both plainsong and the Bible. This pocket-size 
booklet is well worth studying; a mere reading will not 
help much, it needs to be studied. 


MEDIAEVAL MODES 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
6 x 9, 88 pages, good binding, H. W. Gray Co., $2.00. 
Since these ancient modes and plainsong are wrapped up 
in the same package this book is particularly appropriate 
at this time for those whose knowledge of Gregorian 
chant and plainsong needs improvement. One trouble 
with plainchant is that the musician must forget so much 
of his present knowledge before he is willing to accept 
the facts about plainsong. Mr. Richardson’s book gives 
a great deal of explicit information on the fourteen 
ancient modes, with particular emphasis on the ones most 
used. Like most books on music, the “facts” are merely 
stated without the reasons, and that is not always a satis- 
factory process for grown musicians who may now and 
then want to know if they are being fooled into accept- 
ing some other man’s viewpoint as fact or if the thing 
stated actually is a tradition. The answer to this ques- 
tion is mostly missing, but none the less the book gives 
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it may be clearly and exactly defined. 


RGAN specifications, even at their best, are limited to a description of the material parts 
of the organ. No one has discovered as yet a means of describing tone quality so that 
It is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
prospective purchaser consider carefully which organ builder is most capable of interpreting 
his wishes as to the tonal attributes of the organ, and also which builder can be depended upon 


The Kimball guarantee assures the purchaser of tonal satisfaction. This guarantee is backed 
by a Company which is absolutely sound financially—it is backed by a Company which has lived 
through seventy-five years of good times and depressions—a Company which considers every 
contract a trust placed with it by the purchaser, for the performance of which complete respon- 
sibility is assumed by Mr. W. W. Kimball, Vice President of the Company and Managing Di- 
rector of the Organ Department, and one of the owners of the business. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
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very much information and lays a solid foundation upon 
which the student can build an increased working knowl- 
edge of the ancient modes and plainsong. Most of the 
“facts” and “truths” of the music world turn out upon 
intelligent examination to be merely traditions and 
opinions ; books on music would be the stronger for due 
recognition of this condition. Mr. Richardson’s book is 
heartily endorsed for the student of plainsong and the 
ancient modes. 


OUT OF MY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 

6 x 8, 288 pages, cloth-bound, illustrated, Henry Holt & 
Co., $2.50. An autobiography, English translation by 
C. T. Campion. Lavish praise has been bestowed on the 
book by many noted Americans; Dr. Karl Reiland, rector 
of St. George’s’ Church, New York, writes an introduc- 
tion to the American edition. Dr. Schweitzer is the joint 
author with Widor of the five volumes of Bach’s organ 
compositions exclusive of the choralpreludes published 
before the War by Schirmer ; he is the author of the two- 
volume book on Bach which many accept as the best of 
all the biographies, an opinion, we believe, based largely 
upon the book’s essays on Bach’s compositions. Very 
little is known about Bach; the whole of the biographical 
materials could be packed into an exceedingly small book- 
let and it would contain“in the bargain every letter and 
document Bach ever wrote so far as such have come to 
light. 

Widor says it was Dr. Schweitzer, his own pupil, who 
helped him to an understanding of the choralpreludes. 
Dr. Schweitzer’s place in the Bach realm is one of utmost 
importance ; his autobiography will interest everyone who 
plays Bach seriously. He is an organist, preacher, 
physician, and missionary. He is enthusiastically de- 
voted to the preservation of o!d organs. 

After studying the organ with Widor he began to study 
theology and became a preacher and professor of the- 
ology, at the same time writing many books on theological 
subjects. Something turned his thoughts to the physical 
sufferings of African natives and he determined to give 
up everything else, study mediciane, and devote the rest 
of his life as physician to the Africans, choosing Lam- 
barene as his station. He practised organ there by imagi- 
nary fingering on the table and equally imaginary pedal- 
ing on the floor. Then he acquired a pedal-piano. 

The church people were afraid to permit him to enter 
their African preserve for fear he might say something 
they did not dare believe because it had not been written 
into their creeds hundreds of years ago. He promised 
not to say anything about religion. When the War came, 
he was a German in French Africa, so they put him and 
his wife in a pen and stopped his work. Widor inter- 
vened and gained him some liberties. He was ultimately 
shipped back to Europe, a prisoner. His wife’s health 
broke, his own health broke. His debts mounted. After 
the War he gave organ recitals in foreign lands to earn 
money to pay his debts and once again get his African 
hospital in shape. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s future seems to be fairiy well directed 
at as long periods as he can finance as doctor to Africans 
in the middle of the forest, and when money runs out he 
goes back to Europe and stays as long as he must to raise 
funds by organ recitals and lectures on theology, with 
occasional sermons on Sundays, to support another term 
of hospital activities. His autobiography is filled with 
many items of technical and artistic interest on Bach, or- 
gans, and organ-playing. “But on modern organs, the 
fortissimo is usually so loud and so harsh that the listener 
cannot endure it for more than a few moments.” And 
again: “To begin with, it is a crime against the style of 
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Bach’s music that we perform it with huge orchestras and 
massed choirs. The cantatas and the Passion music were 
written for choirs of twenty-five to thirty voices, and an 
orchestra of about the same number.” 

Dr. Schweitzer’s work on the Widor-Schweitzer edi- 
tion of Bach was carried on whenever he could get time 
for it. When he was ready the New York publisher was 
not, and now it appears as though he may be inclined to 
permanently shelve the whole work. Did not the pub- 
lisher know that Dr. Schweitzer’s work on the choral- 
preludes was valued infinitely more than his work on the 
fugues?’ Those of us who subscribed for the edition got 
what we did not want and did not get what we wanted 
most. It was Dr. Schweitzer who taught Widor how to 
understand the choralpreludes; he could teach us a very 
great deal. 

We recommend the autobiography to every Bach en- 
thusiast. The sale of the book will be valued by its 
author chiefly for the money it will supply to maintain his 
ministry to the suffering natives of Africa. The author 
is a man who is not afraid to find the truth, and on that 
point his theological activities have undoubtedly been a 
thorn in the flesh of those churches and preachers who 
act as though they think Christianity will fail if anyone 
removes the many elements of make-believe that have 
been thrown around it to capture by fear what cannot be 
captured by truth and reason. Dr. Schweitzer is a great 
exponent of truth and reason. 

The book will be sent postpaid by the publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., upon 
receipt of check or money-order for $2.50. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING FOR WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES 
HENRY COLEMAN 
5 x 7, 32p. paper-bound, Carl Fischer, 35c. A booklet 
of advice to beginners who are faced with the task of 
organizing a choral society of young women. 


Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 
By PAUL S. CHANCE 


Rud. BIBL: Vision, Op. 64 4p. 5 min. e. Carl Fischer, 
40c. Lest any organist has overlooked this old favorite 
it is here mentioned, for where can be found a more satis- 
factory prelude for a church service than this number 
with its flowing melodic lines and its contrasting middle 
section in chordal structure for full organ? 

Gaston M. DETHIER: Ave Maria, 3p. 3% min. e. J. 
Fischer & Bro., 50c. A very simple little piece of melodic 
interest, with a recurring arpeggio figure in the accom- 
paniment, which is always good as an offertory number. 

Roland DIGGLE: Chant Poetique, 5p. 6 min. e. White- 
Smith, 60c. Of the dreamy, melodic type that one asso- 
ciates with memories of summer evenings, this number 
gives ample opportunity to secure some beautiful tonal 
effects in the contrasting of solo stops. 

Ralph KINDER: Festival March, 6p. 4 min. md. 
Schirmer, 75c. For a festival occasion where youth, 
optimism and buoyancy are emphasized, nothing could 
>€ more appropriate than this number. It is not espe- 
cially difficult, but requires deft fingering and clean-cut 
phrasing. 

Village Organist: Book 15, 20p. e. Novello, 5c. Con- 
tains seven numbers of which the following are indis- 
pensable: Guilmant, Minuetto Dm., Op. 77, No. 4, 5p. 
4% min. S. Coleridge-Taylor, Elegy, 2p. 2 min. Men- 
delssohn, ar. John E. West, Song without Words, No. 
2, 3p. 2% min. 











John _ Sebastian_ Bach 


This page is presented for the information of our readers. Those who have followed the trend of the times realize that Bach, 
already recognized as the greatest composer of all time, is quite likely to assume a position in which his own importance will equal 
that of all other composers combined. A knowledge of his most popular organ compositions is but 2 prelude; a thorough working- 
knowledge of the complete Bach is essential to every musician today. The following books in English are of prime importance. 


By Johann Nickolaus 
Forkel 


Translated by Charles Sanford 
Terry 


6 x 9, 310 pages. Forkel’s original 
116 pages are expanded by the Trans- 
lator’s notes and comments, with 
much original matter about Bach’s 
compositions. Forkel was the first 
‘Bach biographer; the book is impor- 
tant chiefly for that reason. It is de- 
lightful for its contagious enthu- 
siasm. The many errors. Forkel 
makes are pointed out and corrected 
by Terry. Price depends upon ease 
of securing a copy; not more than 
$8.00 postpaid, probably less. 


By Phillip Spitta 


Translated by Clara Bell and 
J. A. Fuller Maitland 


Three volumes, 6 x 9, 1782 pages. 
Unquestionably contains more infor- 
mation and documents than any other 
work to date, and also more detailed 
comments about the compositions of 
Bach. It is the standard reference 
work, Anyone reading and studying 
this set of books will know all there 
is to be known about Bach and the 
writing of his compositions. Any and 
all documents left by Bach or thus 
far discovered about Bach are to be 
found in these three books, to which 
all the other biographies refer; Spitta 
is the only one to give such docu- 
ments their full presentation. New 
copies still available; price $21.00 net 
postpaid, for the three books, the 
most extensive of all Bach biogra- 
phies to date. 


By Albert Schweitzer 


Translated by Ernest Newman 


Two volumes, 6 x 9, 928 pages. Be- 
cause Dr. Schweitzer is thus far the 
only eminent organist and Bach 
authority to undertake a biography 
of Bach, this work is held in high- 
est favor by many experts. Dr. 
Schweitzer gives the history of Bach, 
such little as is known about him, 
and devotes the rest of his books, as 
do all other biographers, to his own 
comments on the compositions. And 
those comments, accordingly, have 
higher value than those of the other 
biographies. For many of the docu- 
ments the Author refers the readers 
to the Spitta books. Price $12.00 
postpaid. 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


6 x 9, 350 pages, many illustrations. 
The newest of the biographies (pub- 
lished in 1928). The Author has 
done a great deal of original research 
work in an effort to change some of 
the former suppositions and errors 
into facts, and he finds fault with 
each of the other biographers in 
turn; but if a single volume is to 
be relied upon for one’s knowledge 
of Bach this will unquestionably be 
the book. The Author takes less 
space to record his own opinions of 
Bach’s music and devotes more to a 
discussion of the facts of Bach’s life 
and surroundings. In turn he refers 
his readers quite freely to the Spitta 
works, though some of the docu- 
ments are reproduced in his own 
book—many of them, unfortunately, 
have not been translated out of their 
original German. Wherever a com- 
plete library of Bach is to be main- 
tained, we recommend Forkel for its 
historical value as being the first 
biography, Spitta for its complete- 
ness, Schweitzer for its peculiar 
interest because of its author’s po- 
sition as musician, and Terry as the 
latest book to date. Price $7.50 post- 
paid. 


The Music of Bach 


By Charles Sanford 
Terry 


» 


5 x 8, 104 pages. Written to supple- 
ment the Author’s biography. It 
deals with all Bach’s compositions in 
a broad and necessarily brief man- 
ner, but is distinctly a contribution 
to Bach literature and is recom- 
mended to those who do not own the 
Spitta and Schweitzer volumes. Price 
$1.25 postpaid. 


Bach’s Organ Music 
By A. Eaglefield Hull 


5 x 8, 189 pages. Here is a book 
worth ten times its cost. It begins 
with very brief comments on Bach, 
adds the stoplists of ten organs 
intimately connected with Bach, and 
then goes into the organ compo- 
sitions alphabetically, each one iden- 
tified by thematic excerpts, and dealt 
with in a most interesting manner. 
We must remember that while many 
things can be stated as facts, many 
other statements can at best be con- 
sidered only as opinions. However 
here is a book dealing alphabetically 
with Bach’s organ compositions in a 
way that makes it worth ten times 
its cost. Every organist should own 
a copy and often refer to it. Price 
$2.00 postpaid. 


Our readers will remember that all these books must be imported; sometimes they can be delivered immediately, but occasionally 
a delay of several weeks or a month may be experienced. T.A.O. subscribers of long standing may secure the complete catalogue on 
time-payments if desired; write for details. In reality Bach should rank as one of the Seven Wonders of the World; how he could 
accomplish all he did, and remain the sort of man he was, is a mystery no man has ever been able to explain. Of all great men of 
his time he was the greatest, irrespective of realm of activity, yet he left the fewest documents. The more we undertake a study of 
his life and of his compositions, the more admirable does his personal character become and the more astounding his accomplish- 
ments in every realm of music. This advertisement is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers. Should any new books be pro- 
duced they will be added to this page if found worthy of association with the works already listed here. 


We pay postage—cash with order—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U.S.A. only 
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Do: Book 16, 20p. e. Novello, 75c. Contains seven 
numbers of which the following are always useful: S. 
Coleridge-Taylor, Arietta, 3p. 3 min., Handel, Minuetto, 
2p. 1% min. Mendelssohn, ar. John E. West, Song with- 
out IWords, No. 48, 2p. 2 min. Th. Dubois, Prelude, 4p. 
t min. Thomas Adams, Short Fantasia on the Hymn 
Tune Abridge, 4p. 2% min. The nine numbers in these 
two books as mentioned are especially to be recom- 
mended 

John E. WEST: Allegretto Grazioso, 9p. 8 min. md. 
Novello, $1.00. The texture and phrasing lend them- 
selves readily to the securing of a strong rhythmical feel- 
ing which is most agreeable to the listener. In pages 2 
and 5 and 7 and 8 a sort of conversational effect is ob- 
tained by alternate phrases for Clarinet and Flute. It is 
a particularly well-written number, which might be 
taken as a musical portrayal of a group of old friends 
who meet at the church door some Sunday morning after 
long absence and who greet one another with genuine 
pleasure before entering for the service. 

Do: Meditation, 4p. 5% min. me. Novello, 75c. One 
of the most useful preludes to be found. The piece be- 
gins softly, gradually building up and then diminishing 
in volume during the first page, the key being E-flat. On 
pages 2 and 3 the key changes to E and the tempo is 
more animated, with constantly increasing volume and 
acceleration until ff and allegro are reached. Following 
this climax there is a gradual reduction to pp and Lento, 
with a return to the original key of E-flat, and ending 
ppp with Voix Celeste. This is likely to be of great ser- 


Do: Postlude in B-flat, 6p. 5 min. me. Novello, 75c. 
The first and last sections are of harmonic type, while 
the middle part is mostly of melodic interest, the con- 
versational method of tone coloring being again in evi- 
dence with phrases, and often little figures, alternating 
between Choir and Great. A good postlude and well- 
suited for ending a service at which the Allegretto Gra- 
zioso has been used for prelude. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 
—SEPTEMBER— 

1. Frank H. Colby born, Milwaukee. Wis. 

5. Peace between U. S. and Britain, 1783. 

4. Grieg died. 1907. 

4. F. Flaxington Harker born, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
5. Harry Brooks Day born, New Market, N. H., 1858. 
5. Walter C. Gale born, Cambridge, Mass. 

5. Meverbeer born, Berlin, 1791. 

6. Lafayette born, 1757. 

8. Dvorak born, Muhlhausen, 1841. 

9. Edwin H. Lemare born, Isle of Wight, Eng., 1865. 
10. Percy Fletcher died, London, Eng., 1932. 

11. Louis Adolphe Coerne died, 1922. 

11. Alfred Hollins born, Hull, Eng., 1865. 

11. George C. Martin morn, Lambourn, Eng., 1844. 
13. George Henry Day born, New York, N. Y. 

13. Alfred R. Gaul died, 1913. 

14. Edward Shippen Barnes born, Seabright, N. J. 
15. Horatio Parker born, Auburndale, Mass., 1863. 
16. Frederick Stevenson born, Newark, Eng., 1845. 
17. Karl Ludwig Thiele died, 1848. 

A. Walter Kramer born, New York, N. Y. 
First day of Autumn. 

Leon Boellmann born, Ensisheim, 1862. 

J. Varley Roberts born, Leeds, Eng., 1841. 
Cyril Scott born, Oxten, Eng., 1879. 

9. Dr. M. P. Moller born, Bornholm, Den. 

30. C. V. Stanford born, Dublin, Ireland, 1852. 
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New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews 
By DR. ROLAND DIGGLE 

The recent publication of Edward ELGAR’S Second 
Organ Sonata created a great deal of interest in Eng- 
land and I believe the work will prove a welcome ad- 
dition to the average organist’s repertoire. The work is 
not technically difficult and I am sure it can be made 
effective on a medium-sized instrument. I gave the first 
American performance early in April and have since 
played it a number of times; it seems to be liked by all 
who hear it and that in itself is a great recommendation. 
The Sonata is in three movements: /ntroduction, Toc- 
cata, Fugue; and the composer has used part of the the- 
matic material from his Severn Suite, and as one of the 
English reviewers said, “The work is an excellent in- 
stance of music written not to astound, but to delight.” 
The three movements are quite short. A pomposo of 
three pages leads into a lively toccata of nine pages which 
in turn leads into a fugue and coda of seven pages; each 
movement can be used separately. The work has a cer- 
tain quiet dignity that makes it ideally suited for church 
use. There is nothing ultra modern in it and to those 
who like their Karg-Elert, Vierne, Maleingreau, etc., to 
the exclusion of all other composers the work will not 
appeal at all; but to the organist on the lookout for a 
playable and indeed charming work by one of the really 
big composers of the day I recommend this new Sonata 
most heartily. [It is published by Keith Prowse of Lon- 
don whose American agency is the Sam Fox Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. “Specially note that we are mem- 
bers of the Performing Rights Society and our works can 
only be publicly performed at establishments for which 
the Society’s license has been granted,” says the pub- 
lisher’s letter-head. There will undoubtedly be no diffi- 
culty on this score in America so long as churches play 
fair with the publishers and their rights.—Ep. ] 


The Faith Press, London (Homeyer) have issued two 
more numbers of their Syntagma of Organ Music which 
is edited by Archibald Farmer. The new numbers are 
Concerta in G by John STANLEY and Voluntary and 
Fugue by ROSEINGRAVE. There is something singu- 
larly attractive about these old-world pieces; these two 
numbers have a charm that cannot fail to interest the 
dullest listener—that is, given an organist with musician- 
ship enough to use transparent tone and clear phrasing. 


The seventh in the Harvey Grace edition (Novello) 
of the RHEINBERGER sonatas is Sonata No. 19, the 
longest of the twenty and in my humble opinion one of 
the best. The first movement, which by the way is one 
of the playing tests of the R. C. O. this year, is a bril- 
liant Prelude of some twelve pages; how this vigorous 
piece of music could fail to please a recital audience I 
don’t know, and surely the delightful Provencalisch is 
as lovely a piece of writing as one could wish for. The 
last movement, /ntroduction and Finale, I find less inter- 
esting, but even so it comes off in the right sort of build- 
ing. The first and last movements are fairly difficult but 
no more so than much of the ultramodern stuff many of 
us play because it is the vogue of the day. I have heard 
organists say that Rheinberger is out of date. Don’t let 
us kid ourselves; a publisher does not go to the expense 
of publishing twenty organ sonatas unless he is fairly 
sure they are going to sell for a great many years. Per- 
sonally I have no knowledge as to how they go as re- 
cital material, but I do know that for service use I have 
had more joy out of these sonatas in this new edition 
since they were published than from any other music I 
have come across in a long time. 





The Strength of a Publication 


is its Honesty and Courage 


It takes just as much courage to refuse to bow to your King as it does to be polite to 
your butler. Say "Yes" when all men want you to say yes, say "No" when they want 
you to say no, and you'll be popular—but you won't be trusted. Print a subscriber's 
program, a verbose report of a recital or a service or a meeting, and you'll be popular 


but not very USEFUL TO THOSE whose names were NOT printed. 


Allow yourself to be forced into last-minute rush-work because the other fellow was 
too "busy" to get his share of it done on schedule time, and you'll be called a highly 
successful gentleman; but take six months to voice a two-manual organ you've just 
built and they will still be admiring your name and discussing your product two cen- 
turies later, after all the snappy little rush-workers have been as forgotten as they 
are dead. 


It takes strength to have a purpose and stick to it. But today the call is for strength 
and consistency, for magazines that have a mind of their own and stand for what 
they know IS right irrespective of how popular or unpopular it happens to be at the 
moment. 


That constitutes the strength of T.A.O.'s pages. One writer may say white is black, 
and another may say black is white; there's no crime in differences of opinion. The 
folly comes only when Jones says white is black because he has heard the famous 
Mr. Smith say so. And that sort of journalism rarely gets by T.A.O.'s editorial blue 
pencil. 


it takes unbiased fair-mindedness to sit as a jury in judgment on unpopular men and 
unpopular causes and render a verdict of Not Guilty—just as much fair-mindedness 
as to sit in judgment against men in high places and find them guilty of the high 
treason of failure to DO THEIR SHARE in times when all men everywhere can be 
honestly called upon to do their utmost. 


Cutting the blah is the only safe policy for pages that have something to say and a 
useful work to do. Meaningless adjectives, however sweet, must be eliminated. Repe- 
titions, however delightful to the biased eye, must be prevented. When praise is 
given it must be meant. When condemnation is given it must be impersonal; and the 
strength of T.A.O. consists in its refusal to condemn the unpopular project or the un- 
popular man just because it pays somebody else to capitalize on his supposed un- 
popularity. 


But the organ world is ready for strength. It has been manifesting it for a decade. 
Its leaders are minding their own business so eminently well that it takes a strong- 
willed publication to live up to the pace they set. And that's the strength of T.A.O. 
Not that it merely means what it says, but rather that it long ago stopped saying 
the stereotyped commonplaces a busy man hasn't even time to repeat. 


And that's why the thing printed in T.A.O. is very likely to ring true and carry con- 
viction. 
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Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 


Specialist teachers 
LAUREL E. YEAMANS 


BRUCE H. DAVIS 
LEO C. HOLDEN 


GEORGE O. LILLICH 
Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 




















| The Mediaeval Modes 


Their Melody and Harmony for the use of the 
Modern Composer 


By A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
Price $2.00 


“The work is timely because composers are seeking 
for new or neglected paths....He writes in simple and 
clear style and marshals principles and numerous apt 
musical illustrations with the skill of an experienced 
instructor who is thoroughly acquainted with the needs 


| 
| 
| and attitudes of students.” 
| —W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 














Latham True 


for Organ and Piano 
In a Gothic Cathedral 


Built on the opening phrase of the Gregorian 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 9 pages, not diffi- 
RUE cn Giese ase cee aes hu veUREoRaeE bose eceeae 80c 
Moonlight on a Pagan Temple 
“? . and ever and anon is heard the far-off 
silvery tone of temple bells.” 7 pages, not diffi- 
Cults Chimes Geswavle ....is..s.0cs.scnann 60c 
Two copies necessary unless music is memorized. 


| for Organ 


Carrillon—Ballad—Mater Adorans 
Chimes desirable in the Carillon and Mater 
Adorans, but not in the Ballad. 5, 5, and 4 pages 
respectively; not difficult .............. 60c each. 
Castilleja Sonata 
Academic Prologue—Litany 
Choral and Toccata 
“The Castilleja flower, tipped with love and wis- 
dom, traces radiant vignettes of memory across 
Life's manuscript.” “Castilleja” is Spanish for 
a flower that grows wild upon the hillsides of 
California. It has been taken for the name of 
a private school (located in Palo Alto) of which 
the Composer is Dean of the Faculty of Music. 
29 pages, of moderate difficulty ............ $1.50 


Cressey & Allen, Portland, Maine. 
OR THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 








For Consideration 


for 


Next Season’s Programs 


R. Nathaniel Dett 


6698 Go Not Far From Me, O God....S.A.T.B. .15 

4434 Weeping Mary (Spiritual) .. SATB. 15 

4435 I’ll Never Turn Back No More.. (AAs. AS 
Gordon Balch Nevin 

6644 The Shepherd on the Hills........S.A.T.B. .12 

6558 Thou Art the Way. ...05..0..<000. S.A. 1-3. 15 

6568 Thou Art the Way .2....<60se00. LTBB.. 25 


*The Lord is in His Holy Temple 
*Spirit Divine, Attend Our Prayer 
*All Things Come of Thee 
*Peace I Leave With You 
*All for S.A.T.B. Contained in “Choral Responses” 
(No. 6600) Price Complete 1.00 


P. Kalinnikoff 


ASG aie SSeatdes) oo. occ <3 ca winnieain S.A.T.B. .20 
§Come and Let Us Return _ 


—- lO Loving Saviour SATB. 15 
BIGGAR ser MU0UE un con es SobeseuG ses edee S.A.T.B;. 15 
4167 I Will Love Thee, O Lord ........S.A.T.B. .20 
4168 Lord, 1 Cry Unto Thee ...........S:A:0.B. .15 
4361 Praise Wee BGO cicacsncaawesss S.A.T.B. .15 
$360" Do Tee: 19 Wierd) nose dccewedcness S.A.T.B. .15 
4170 We Worship Thee ................ S.A.1T.B.. 15 
Annabel M. Buchanan 
6656 Oh, Mary Went A- pice SATB. 46 
6657 Jesus Born in Bethlea ...... (ashes; slo 


Franz C. Bornschein 


5509 The Knight of Bethlehem .........S.A.T.B. .15 
6616 The Ballad of the Cross ..........S.A.T.B. .12 
6617 A Christmas Folksong .............S.A.T.B. .15 
W. Rhys-Herbert 
3065 Beyond the Starry Skies............S.A.T.B. .12 
2797 Happy Band of Pilgrims ..........S.A.T.B. .12 
3723 Hosanna (from “Bethelem”).......S.A.T.B. .15 
3626 How Lovely are Thy Dwellings 
(from “The Nazarene”)..S.A.T.B. .15 
2798 Jerusalem, the Glorious ...........S.A.T.B. .12 
3352 Kingdom of God, The 
(from “Bethany”)..S.A.T.B. .20 
S706. Savior; T Pollow (On). occa snes cece SA.1.8..A2 
3818 Whither Thou Goest (Wedding anthem) 
S.A.T.B. .15 
3838 Word of the Lord is Right, The 
(from “Bethlehem”)..S.A.T.B. .15 
3730 Words of Joy (from “The Nazarene”) 
SA.T.8. 45 


Request any of the above on approval from your regular 
dealer or from the publisher. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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What Happened in the Life of an Organist and his Organ when an Earthquake 


Gave Sympathetic Ear to the Other Forty-seven Staves 
By WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 












Jeg Mg CA" w9IS RHAPS you have always thought of 
outa 4 hurricane as an utcerly virtueless. 





WA devasting event, as indeed it is, and 
it may never have occurred to you 
that a hurricane, a flood, or a great 
fire had anything to be said in its 
favor, but we who have been through 
a major earthquake are ready to ad- 
mit that these other calamities have 
one undeniable point of superiority 
over our earthquake: they are de- 
PA cent enough to give you some ad- 
vance notice of their coming. Not 
so with an earthquake, which catches you right whe-e you 
are, no matter how unlucky you may be in your situation. 
If the Long Beach quake of March 10th had occurred 
during school hours, or at almost any other time during 
the day than at 5:55 in the afternoon, the loss of life 
would undoubtedly have been appalling. Two thousand 
small children left an entertainment in a highschool audi- 
torium just ten minutes before the time when the entire 
roof collapsed. Schools and churches suffered more than 
other buildings, and if the time of the quake had been un- 
fortunate instead of fortunate, this would have been one 
of the most awful in American history. 

My family and I were just finishing an early dinner, 
prior to leaving Palos Verdes at six o’clock for choir 
rehearsal in Long Beach, when we heard the low rumble 
which accompanies the beginning of an earthquake, and 
the house began to shake and sway, more and more 
violently. We instinctively rushed out of doors, which 
we are now convinced is about the worst thing to do if 
you are in a well-constructed building. A few seconds 
after we were out, the main shock was over. I went 
around the outside of the house, looking for cracks in 
the walls, and found only a few minor ones; inside, sev- 
eral lamps and vases were tipped over, heavy furniture 
moved from its place, all weight clocks stopped, and 
many small plaster cracks appeared ; nothing serious, for- 
tunately, from a very heavy shake. So my son Roger, 
who is one of my soprano choristers, and I left for Long 
Beach, which is fourteen miles from our home in Palos 
Verdes. 

Half-way there we picked up another choirboy. 


“Did you feel a shake here about twenty minutes ago?” 
1 asked him. 

“Did we? I should say we did. My mother was eating 
her dinner and her whole plate jumped into her lap.” 

Passing through Wilmington, four miles from Long 
seach, we saw people sweeping up plate glass windows 
from the sidewalks, and the streets full of broken glass, 
as every glass globe from the ornamental street lights 
came crashing down. But it was not until we reached 
the outskirts of Long Beach that we realized the serious- 
ness of the quake, when we passed a laundry with an 
apartment over it, and found the entire front of the 
building gone, a mass of bricks and plaster and deb ‘is in 
the street. 

As we crossed the city we entered a region of the 
wildest confusion. The place was in almost complete 
darkness, as street lights were gone, and current was 
cut off from nearly all buildings. Street cars were 
stalled. Thousands of people and automobiles jammed 
the streets. Pandemonium reigned, as every ambulance 
in town responded with screaming siren to the avalanche 
of calls to take the hundreds of wounded to hospitals. 

We went on to St. Luke’s, where the janitor was 
waiting for us on the sidewalk. 

“Our Church is ruined, Mr. Dorr. The chancel is a 
wreck,” he told me. 

I very foolishly went into the chancel when I found 
the lights were working. He was right. Its brick walls 
were shot through with cracks, and hundreds of bricks 
had fallen from high up in the walls. The floor was 
covered with mortar and the air was heavy with dust. 
I glanced up at the organ and saw stars, real ones, for 
the roof over the organ chamber had entirely disap- 
peared. The next day I found it had jumped over the 
alley and had landed on a Maxwell coupe parked in the 
next yard, which had been fitted with Chrysler wheels. 
The mass of masonry, weighing probably several tons, 
had crushed the car flat, and had driven the two rear 
wheels down through four inches of concrete without 
injuring the wheels. Some wheels! 

We realized by that time that our evening rehearsal 
could not be held, as everyone in Long Beach had plenty 
to do at home; so we went home, but we could not settle 
down, as the after-shocks which follow every great 
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earthquake were coming thick and fast, every few 
minutes, and they were terrifyingly heavy ones, too, be- 
ginning with a severe bump, as if a heavily loaded truck 
had run into the house. Roger and his little sister did 
not want to stay in the house, so took chairs and blankets 
and made themselves as comfortable as they could in the 
garden, which was beautiful with an almost unearthly 
beauty, lighted by the full moon partly obscured by a 
light fog drifting in from the sea. I stayed in the house 
and tried to read, and every time I would go out to try 
to get Mrs. Dorr and the youngsters to go to bed, along 
would come another bump, so that it was one o’clock be- 
fore they were cold and sleepy enough to be willing to 
come in. 

The next morning I went to Long Beach again to 
check up on how my choir had fared, and inspect the 
damage. I found most telephones out of commission, 
many streets closed to traffic because of danger of fall- 
ing damaged buildings, great congestion of traffic on 
streets that were open, and the whole city under martial 
law, with the streets patrolled by sailors and marines 
to prevent looting of buildings torn open by the quake. 
The gas was shut off because many mains were broken, 
and thousands of people whose homes were permanently 
or temporarily untenable were camping out in their front 
or back yards and in the parks, cooking over wood fires 
in improvised brick fireplaces at the curbstones. 

St. Luke’s tower was cracked, and the chancel was in 
ruins. I climbed up a ladder outside of the building to 
the organ chamber. At the top of the ladder I tested the 
soundness of the wall by shaking n. The whole side 
wall supporting the organ was cracked and shook under 
my hand. As the ladder was leaning on this wall, f lost 
no time in getting down to terra—I almost wrote “terra 
firma,’ which shows how we instinctively think of 
Mother Earth as something solid and substantial. That 
is the insidious part of an earthquake. If you cannot be 
safe on what ought to be good solid ground, where can 
you go? 

So I climbed up onto the roof of the choir room, which 
was safe of itself, but in continual danger from the 
cracked brick chancel wall leaning drunkenly out from 
above. I threw dozens of bricks out of the organ cham- 
ber until I could inspect the organ, which was consider- 
ably disarranged but had miraculously seemed to escape 
major damage. I measured the organ roughly and made 
a note of the measurements. Just then along came an- 
other shake, the building began to creak and rock and 
back I went to the relative safety of the choir room roof, 
as far as I could get from the chancel wall. Very for- 
tunately our parish house seating nearly five hundred was 
of frame construction and almost undamaged. We could 
use it for a church, and I found to my great satisfaction 
that there was a splendid space for the organ and the 
choir in the rear balcony, while the stage could be con- 
verted into a sanctuary. In the afternoon some of the 
choir men came around and we set about in earnest to’ 
rescue the organ, for it looked like rain, and as the roof 
was gone I wanted to get it under cover before night, as 
the quake had done enough damage without having any 
additional from water. 

I tried in vain to get the city building department to 
shore up the wall under the organ to make it a little safer 
to work up there, but they were too busy tearing down 
shaky structures. I tried to get a contractor, but every 
contractor was too busy. So I very gingerly crept out 
into the organ, cautiously tested the soundness of the 
floor until I had made reasonably sure that my weight 
would not bring down the wall, then began passing out 
pipes from the Great and Pedal sections until all had 
been carried to safety by the choir men. Next I un- 


screwed all the offset and Pedal chests, action boxes, and 
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conductors, most of the latter being hardly worth sav- 
ing. Before long we had everything out but the Swell 
box and its pipes, and the Great chest, which was mount- 
ed on a strong two-by-eight frame in front of the Swell. 

Just then a man came running around from in front 
of the church. 

“Get down quick,” he yelled to us. ‘““They’re going to 
pull down the tower and when it goes the whole building 
may go down.” 

I wondered how fast the tower would go down, as the 
contractor who built it had inspected it that morning and 
pronounced it safe, as he said that there was a reinforced 
concrete column in each corner, and the only damage was 
to the brick facing. 

An enormous travelling crane had a one-inch steel 
cable around the spire, which cut off the spire like a 
knife. Then they put the cable around the tower and 
started the winch on the truck. The cable tightened, and 
lifted the front of the truck four or five feet off the 
ground, but the tower stayed right where it was. They 
pulled harder, after blocking the wheels of the truck, and 
succeeded in breaking their steel cable. Then the wreck- 
ing crew said they had orders to take down the tower 
and were going to dynamite it. At this point the rector, 
Rev. Perry Austin, intervened, and explained to the crew 
that a charge of dynamite would be sure to ruin both the 
organ and several fine stained glass windows which had 
fortunately escaped destruction. 

The boss asked how long it would take to get the or- 
gan out. I told him it would take another day. 

The boss said, ‘“Let’s see it.” I took him around to 
the organ and he measured the height of the top of the 
Swell box from the alley. 

“Twenty-eight feet. My boom will go up thirty. If 
I can get a line around that organ I can yank it out of 
there in about fifteen seconds. How about it?” 

I did some fast thinking. The Swell box was of very 
substantial construction, and the frame supporting it and 
the Great chest was of two-by-eight maple. A line un- 
der that strong frame and around the box would prob- 
ably support the great weight of the organ without doing 
any damage. If the organ stayed where it was and it 
rained, it would be ruined anyway, as there was no way 
of getting a tarpaulin over it. The building inspector 
had pronounced the building unsafe and said that another 
shake might bring the whole organ crashing down. I 
felt I would rather have the church have to get a new 
organ than a new organist, and there was a chance that 
the crane could get it out intact. So I told him to go 
ahead, and showed him just where the big one-inch hemp 
rope could be put around the organ and do no damage 
to the key-action and the stop-action. 

In ten minutes the big crane had its boom up over the 
organ and the rope sling was ready. The boss gave the 
signal to the engineer, the engine pulled, the rope 
tightened, and suddenly the ground-frame of the organ 
gave way under the strain and the organ suddenly rose 
into the air. 

I had not been able to take the screws out of the frame 
as they were all hidden under several inches of mortar 
and plaster and dirt. I had pulled the cables off the key- 
action boxes, but had missed the stop-action cable, which 
had to be cut. The crane lifted the organ as high as pos- 
sible, it cleared the broken edge of the wall, and swung 
around over the alley. 

“Be a sport and take it around in front of the parish 
house while you have it, will you?” I requested the boss, 
as it occurred to me how difficult it would be to carry 
those heavy chests and other parts over the piles of 
debris. 


“Sure,” he said, obligingly. And then I witnessed a 
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sight I never saw before and probably will never see 
again: a great travelling crane with an organ dangling 
from the end of its boom, moving down a city street. I 
am sorry it was too dark to get a photograph. The crane 
set the organ down right in front of the door of the par- 
ish house, I rigged up temporary supports for the frame, 
and put a tarpaulin over it for the night. 

The next day Roger and I took the organ apart, and 
with the help of choir men carried the parts and pipes up 
to the balcony, and found that not a single Swell pipe 
was injured, and only one of them was even out of its 
own hole in the rackboards. 

The console was full of mortar and plaster but unin- 
jured. The blowing plant in the basement was undam- 
aged. The cable was in fairly good shape. About three 
dozen pipes of the Great Principal and Dulciana were 
badly squashed when several bricks landed on them. 
Several Bourdon pipes suffered minor damage, but the 
total was very slight, considering what the organ had 
been through. 

A student of the history or organ building would find 
this organ of more than ordinary interest, as, like 
geological formations, it bears indisputable evidence of 
the various eras when its various parts were built. The 
Swell and Great chests are relics of the tracker period, 
and were built of eastern woods. The pallets and sliders 
are the original ones and are in good shape, but we had 
to take off all the top-boards to get the mortar out of the 
sliders. The Pedal and offset bass actions are all tubular- 
pneumatic, and the tubes were all squashed beyond re- 
pair, so 1 had to fit an entirely new set of seventy-four 
for Pedals and offsets. The electric action which works 
the pallet-pulldowns is of ancient design, and as it is 
built of redwood I am sure it was made in California. 

While I had the organ apart I decided to make a few 
improvements. The register crescendo pedal was at the 
left, which was very annoying, so I moved it to its nor- 
mal position. I shoved the Great chest forward eight 
inches so that I could put a walkboard between the Swell 
and the Great. I raised the whole organ six inches to 
make comfortable room to work under it. I had to make 
all new springs for the stop-action. When the quake came 
along, ali of those springs, like the choirboys’ cats, de- 
cided to leave home, and unlike most of the cats, none 
of the springs came back, and although we searched the 
former location of the organ high and low, and all the 
surrounding territory, we have never been able to find a 
single one of all those springs. 

Tn the basement was a big reservoir, sixty by one hun- 
dred inches, which was used, and needed, when the or- 
gan was hand-blown. I took six men down there to 
bring it up after I had disconnected it, and after much 
effort we got it part way into the stairs, where all four 
corners stuck, and although we tried every possible sort 
of a tnaneuver, we could not get that reservoir into the 
stairway. The basement windows are about twelve by 
twenty-four. How that thing ever got down there is a 
mystery. I was all for leaving it there and setting up the 
organ without it, as there is a reservoir of. what seemed 
to me to be ample size, in the organ itself. But a local 
authority on organs who is well acquainted with this par- 
ticular instrument, better acquainted than I was before 
the earthquake, in fact, solemnly assured me that the 
organ could not be played without it, so we sawed it in 
two to get it out, then laboriously put the halves together 
again. As we had no available floor space big enough 
to lay it horizontal, we decided to mount it on edge in a 
closet with the ancient forge-blower which blows the or- 
gan, which necessitated building a new curtain-gate, and 
using springs instead of the two hundred bricks formerly 
used to get the pressure. 

It took me and a helper nearly five weeks to rebuild 
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and re-erect the organ, make all new wind-conductors, re- 
pair the damage, and get everything working again. 
When we were ready to turn on the wind, we had al- 
most no pressure. I put on eight large regulator springs, 
and had only half an inch more pressure, whereupon I 
decided that there weren’t enough available springs in 
California to give us enough pressure with such a large 
reservoir. So I took some slats and nailed the big reser- 
voir shut, whereupon the pressure on the smaller reser- 
voir in the organ itself shot up to where we wanted it 
and the organ played perfectly. So much for this 
expert ! 

We set the temperament and tuned the organ, finish- 
ing it Maundy Thursday night after working without our 
dinners until late. We used it at the Three-Hour Service 
on Good Friday, and on Easter I had the delightful ex- 
perience of trying out the new location of the organ and 
the choir, finding that the arrangement worked out abso- 
lutely perfectly. It is no accident that our Roman Catho- 
lic friends have adopted -the gallery organ and choir. 
There is nothing like it, for a liturgical church. The 
orthodox Episcopal arrangement has tradition behind it, 
but nothing else to commend it that I can see. Now I 
have the organ out in the open, against the rear wall of 
the church, and the choir grouped around the console, 
where they can hear the organ and watch me, and where 
I, and the whole congregation, can hear both choir and 
organ perfectly and I can conduct to my heart’s content, 
out of the sight of the congregation. And the musical 
effect is vastly superior to what it was in the church, 
where the tone always had a weight around its neck and 
never got past the chancel arch. Many people have told 
me since Sunday that they never ready heard our choir 
and organ before. 

It is always gratifying to the point of inspiring to have 
an emergency arise, and have the man in authority equal 
to it. Immediately after the quake the rector, Rev. Perry 
Austin, had called in twelve of the most active Episcopal 
clergymen of the diocese, who instantly laid down their 
own work to help us in our need. Within a few hours 
every single one of the six hundred and fifty families in 
our parish had been visited personally by one of these 
clergymen, and a written report turned in to St. Luke’s 
office stating whether or not each family needed help, 
and if so, what kind, whether shelter, food (for most 
stores were unable to open), clothing, money, bedding, 
medical assistance, transportation, or any other need. Al- 
most by magic a well-equipped commissary sprang up 
in the parish house, and in a few hours more, St. Luke’s 
representatives were going out and ministering to the 
parishoners and taking them whatever they most needed. 
Soon all our own people were cared for, and we were 
able to extend sorely needed assistance to some of the 
other churches who were hit even harder than were we. 
Santa Barbara people contributed most generously, as 
they know all about earthquakes, having had one of their 
Gwn not many years ago. 

The first Sunday after the disaster no public meetings 
were allowed, and the second Sunday meetings were al- 
lowed only out of doors, because of the danger from after 
shocks. The choir turned out in fine fettle and we sang 
an entirely a-cappella service out of doors in front of the 
parish house, but everyone’s nerves were so frayed by 
the quake and all the distressing aftershocks that it was 
several weeks before I could get the boys down to hard 
work again. I have always noticed that the boys do not 
work as well when they are out of school as when they 
are in, and as nearly every school in the city was de- 
stroyed they have had nowhere the usual amount of 
chool work since the quake. 

Our nearest neighboring churches, Trinity Lutheran 
and St. Anthony’s Roman Catholic, were both totally de- 
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stroyed. The nearly new Hall organ in Trinity was ap- 
pallingly disarranged but we found in all the disorder 
one broken Cornopean pipe and one rackboard support 
cracked. St. Anthony’s towers came down onto the con- 
sole but the organ itself was not much hurt. First Con- 
gregational, First Presbyterian, First Methodist, and 
First Christian churches were all badly damaged but the:r 
organs fortunately escaped. The Congregational Church 
is being repaired but most of the others will probably 
have to come down. 

The night after Easter we had in St. Luke’s parish 
house a splendid lecture by a scientist from the California 
Institute of Technology, who told us that all this trouble 
happened in only eleven seconds, and was caused by a 
slip of about half an inch along a fault in the earth’s 
surface, down in bed rock, twenty-five miles below the 
surface. This slight slip, under enormous pressure, set 
up an oscillation in the surface crust which was magnified 
to five or six inches, making a series of waves in the 
earth’s crust, which set up low-frequency vibrations in 
the air, accounting for the rumble. The oscillations in 
the heavy alluvial deposits under Long Beach became 
exceedingly violent, causing the great damage there. 
The reason our home had so little damage is that it is 
built on bedrock. which comes right to the surface in the 
Palos Verdes hills, the alluvial deposit having washed off 
years ago. The professor stated that the slip ten years 
ago at Inglewood relieved the strain at the north end of 
the fault, and the recent quake relieved the strain at the 
south end, so that the probability of another serious 
quake is remote. In any event, we have learned from 
this quake that a properly designed, honestly built struc- 
ture in which horizontal stresses have been taken into 
consideration, is safe even in a severe earthquake. 

And in conclusion I must tell you a joke on myself 
which is too good to keep. Among the shortcomings of 
the St. Luke’s organ, one which has particularly annoyed 
me has been the lack of a heel-rail on the organ-bench. 
During the service Easter morning I missed it again as 
I tried in vain to find a comfortable place to park my feet 
when not playing. Monday night when Roger and I ar- 
rived at the parish house for the earthquake lecture, so 
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great was the public interest that the place was packed 
and the doors closed. We went around to the kitchen 
entrance and peeked into the hall, where every available 
inch of standing room was taken. The chances of our 
getting in looked hopeless, until I happened to spy the 
organ bench up there in the gallery. There was a fine 
seat for the organist and a choirboy! So we went around 
to the front door and squeezed our way into the building 
and up into the gallery and to the bench, which we moved 
back against the console, so that we could sit on it back- 
wards, facing the gallery rail and the speaker. After a 
while I became aware of the fact that my heels were 
comfortably hanging on the heel rail. It then dawned 
on me that that organ bench had been turned around 
backwards all these years, and as the seat was not curved, 
and the console had been set down in a dark pit, I had 
never noticed it before. After the lecture I turned the 
bench around, and last Sunday I had a place to put my 
teet. 


THE ILLUSTRATION 

In the upper left is Trinity Lutheran Church, Long 
seach, after the earthquake, with the tower and root 
destroyed and the entrance completely filled with debris. 
The rear view of Trinity is shown at the upper right, 
with the chancel wall and roof partly destroyed, and the 
tone-opening of the organ barely visible. The center in- 
sert shows the Swell ‘box’ and some of the Pedal Bour- 
don pipes of St. Luke’s Church, Long Beach, after the 
earthquake had removed the roof of the church and ex- 
posed the organ to the healthy effects of California’s 
boasted sunshine and fresh air. Below we see St. 
Lukians carrying on boldly at the parish house, holding 
services as usual. On the right is the damaged tower 
of the church; between church and parish house the 
ground is strewn with what once was some of St. Luke’s 
Church; in the parish-house doorway we see the Author, 
distinguishable by the absence of anything in the way 
of the customary covering of his head, though that was 
removed not by the earthquake but by the goodly 
processes of time. 





A BUILD-YOUR-OWN PRODUCT 
Mr. Edward W. Riggs of Trenton and the organ-model that has been exhibited in several cities east 
and west. See page 367 for the facts and figures. 
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Business Prosperity 
A Member of the Organ-Building Industry Discusses Some of the 
Problems Every Industry Must Meet and Solve 
By REGINALD J. BROIWN 


HE ORGAN industry has 

never suffered from infla- 

tion to any great extent. 

Although, year after year, 

higher standards were. set 
up, better workmanship, materials, 
and specifications were introduc<d, 
and finer ideals of service instituted, 
prices did not soar to unheard-of 
peaks and certainly profits were not 
abnormal. 

Standards are not to be cast asice, 
as it were; quality is not to become 
an empty word; widespread mis- 
representation will not be counte- 
nanced; newcomers, whose only 
thought is of immediate gain with 
no responsibility for the future, 
drifting over from other fields with 
the impression that they too can be 
organ builders, have been put out of 
business. This industry is in a class 


by itself; when prices that could 
mean only loss to the manufacturer 
were freely quoted—and manufac- 
turer and representative alike were 
concentrating attention on bargain- 
basement workmanship—the sale of 
their product brought speedy ruin to 


a'l concerned. 

I am offering certain convictions 
and conclusions for the serious con- 
sideration of those who _ believe 
something should be done to still 
further improve the situation and 
who are willing to take action to 
bring about such an improvement. 

Here they are: 

1. The interests of the builder 
and purchaser are inextricably inter- 
twined. 

If organ manufacturers were to 
adopt price-cutting and other un- 
businesslike practises, they would 
but demoralize the industry. The 
reverse is likewise true. Experience 
in our industry in this regard is simi- 
lar to that in other industries. 

2. Quality still remains the most 
effective and lasting selling appeal. 

By this I mean not only voicing, 
but the materials, workmanship and 
simplicity. The experience of every 
successful business man confirms 
this. And it is made particularly evi- 
dent by the strong reaction now 
taking place in other fields from the 
cut-price forget-quality slough of 
despond that other manufacturers 
have been wallowing in. The organ 
purchasers want quality and service, 
and are still buying it. 

3. Quality rests not on words, but 
on value put into the product. 


On every hand—from automobiles 
to radios—we see in advertiser ents 
such statements as, “Superb quality 
at reasonable prices,’ “Prices cut 
25% but quality as good as ever.” 
We all know that such statements 
are untrue. It is true that in some 
industries costs have gone down, but 
not to the extent ballyhooed in 
flaming headlines. Where radical 
mark-downs are made and empha- 
sized by representatives in sales 
talks, the buyer will do well to ask, 
“How can you do it?” and make th 
salesman turn his product inside out 
to prove his claims of sustained 
quality. 

4. The individual or the church 
committee is no everyday fool. 

They will take advantage of a 
bargain offer, but they learn quickly, 
when they have been deceived and 
they hold to their prejudices. Let 
them once realize what manner of 
inferior organ has been foisted upon 
them and their wrath will follow the 
guilty wherever he goes. 

5. Honesty has always been and 
always will be the best policy. 

Trite, to be sure, but most en- 
couraging to remember again in these 
times—honesty in construction and 
selling, honesty in the representative, 
salesman, and individual workman. 

6. Good merchandising rests on 
proper halance. 

I believe, unless the manufacturer 
lias an exceptional overhead, the cost 
of manufacturing organs could be 
stabilized. Merchandising is largely 
a matter of contrast—you sell vour 
better product by pointing out how 
it differs from the low-priced goods. 
In the past few years, manufacturers 
iii other realms broke down all 
standards for a temporary advant- 
age. The organ builder profited by 
their experiments and made few 
such errors. 

%. The organ industry 
prosper on a cheap basis. 

Our volume is limited. Unless 
quality sales are possible the prog- 
ress of the industry and, yes, of the 
profession, is a thing of the past. 
Without quality, our levels would 
sink far below the goal that is being 
aimed at. 

8. There is no prosperity in 
making and selling one’s product at 
a loss. 

Judging from the activities of 
many manufacturers in other realms 
one would infer that merely keering 


cannot 
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the wheels going around is the main 
object of this business. | hold to 
the old belief that a concern that 
does not aim at a fair profit on its 
transactions has no legitimate place 
in our organ world. I know of no 
better way of further speeding the 
return of prosperity than for every 
business man to make his business 
profitable. Fortunately few of our 
organ builders and _ representatives 
today act as though it was better to 
take an order away from the other 
fellow than to make a profit. 

9. What is needed is respect and 
mutual good will. 

I believe we as builders should 
understand each other and have re- 
spect for each other. Good fellow- 
ship and understanding in other in- 
dustries react for the benefit of all. 
Why not also in the organ business ? 

10. It is easy to go down hill into 
the valley of low prices, but it is a 
long, hard job to climb up again. 

A self-evident statement that 
needs no comment. The organ pur- 
chaser realizes the cost of the kind 
of workmanship, materials, and 
voicing he desires, and he will not 
deny a fair price and a fair profit. 

In conclusion, let me say that I 
am somewhat a natural optimist. 
Right now, I can clearly see the sun 
behind the clouds; every dav is 
bringing closer a better day. Those 
who have helped to build the modern 
organ industry to the heights it has 
reached, realize the dangers that be- 
set us, even yet. And as each of us 
takes steps to confirm his own con- 
fidence, the basis of optimism and 
fond hopes for future progress and 
prosperity will be its own reward. 

I am proud to say that for the 
most part the builders have with- 
stood the general hysteria and kent 
their standards. To these concerns 


nd individuals we all owe a debt of 


gratitude, appreciation and support. 
Their steady, unswerving loyalty to 
ideals stands as a guiding beacon to 
all who have the best interests of 
our industry at heart. 


—DUNHAM— 

Rowland W. Dunham of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and Raymond 
Robinson of Boston University are 
exchanging summer-session profes- 
sorships this year. Mr. Dunham 
visits friends and relatives on his 
way east, participates in the Guild 
convention, takes a complete vaca- 
tion in Maine for a period and then 
goes to Boston University for the 
second half of the summer term. 
Mr. Robinson officiates in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado for a similar 
period, Karl Otto Staps of Denver 
taking the first half. 
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Is It a Full-Time Job? 


What Happens when a Church and an Organist get the Idea 
that They Should Serve Diligently and Well 


By VERNON ROBINSON 


, NLY too frequently one 


J 
) hears the remark, “Oh, 


he’s a church organist, just 
NG J plays the organ on Sun- 

days. Pretty soft job! 
Don’t see how he gets away with it 
—I have to work!” Perhaps it 
might prove interesting as well as 
enlightening to look behind the 
scenes of the job of a minister of 
music and see how his time is spent. 
Can such a position be called a job? 
What does the minister of music do 
with his time? And what are the 
necessary qualifications ? 

In the first place, a minicter of 
music must be able to do more than 
play the organ and direct a choir; 
he must possess tact and diplomacy 
by the barrel, he must have a per- 
sonality to attract people to volun- 
teer organizations and musicianship 
enough to hold their interest and 
loyalty over a period of years. As 
to the job—you may judge for your- 
self when, and if, you arrive at the 
end of this story. 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Pomona, Calif., in its forty-four 
years of existence has always been a 
progressive influence in the life of 
Pomona Valley. This body of 
church people was instrumental in 
starting Pomona College, and still 
takes a great interest in its develop- 
ment. Coming down to the modern 
days, after a fire which in 1926 par- 
tially destroyed the building, the 
church, in addition to repairing the 
damage to the auditorium, under- 
took the installation of a good-sized 
antiphonal organ under the direction 
of Mr. Walter E. Hartley who was 
then organist. 

This antiphonal organ consists of 
two manual divisions with Pedal; an 
Echo division of nine stops with 
Harp and Chimes and a soft Pedal 
Bourdon, and a Solo division of 
three stops with a louder Pedal 
Bourdon. A set of Open Diapasons 
under the balcony is of great prac- 
tical use in starting the processional 
and in finishing the recessional, cer- 
tainly an unusual advantage. The 
church also installed a set of twenty- 
one Deagan Chimes in the Tower at 
that same time. 

In 1929 the music committee pro- 
ceeded to the unprecented policy of 
engaging a full-time minister of 
music, having had up to that time an 
organist who gave part of his time 
to the church and the rest to th 


College. The present policy is now 
in its fourth year and it seems to be 
working in an entirely satisfactory 
manner for all concerned. In the 
two and a half years completed be- 
fore conditions generally became too 
greatly changed from normal, the 
following works were presented with 
a volunteer chorus of from twenty- 
five to forty voices with a paid 
quartet: 

“The Holy City,” Gaul, two pe-- 
formances. 

‘The Story of Christmas,” Mat- 
thews, two performances, one with 
orchestra of flute, strings, piano, 
harp, and organ; orchestration by 
director. 

“The Seven Last Words,” Dubois, 
two performances. 

“Hymn of Praise,’ Mendelssohn, 
augmented chorus with orchestra. 

“The Crucifixion,” Stainer. 

“The Rose Maiden,” Cowen, per- 
formance given with 60-voice chorvs, 
two highschool glee clubs, full or- 
chestra and ballet, with paid admis- 
sions. The choir cleared all ex- 
penses and made a small sum for its 
courtesy fund. 

Miscellaneous programs and ex- 
change programs with other choirs. 

For the Christmas season Pilgrim 
Choir united with two other choirs 
to present the Christmas portions of 
“The Messiah.” The chorus num- 
bered approximately eighty voices 
and the solos were taken by local 
soloists, accompaniment being fur- 
nished by string orchestra, organ, 
and piano. Three performances 
were given, one in each of the three 
churches whose choirs participated. 
An annual feature of the Christras 
season is an organ recital consisting 
almost entirely of beautiful simple 
old Christmas carols. These old 
carols give ample opportunity for 
bringing out the soft effects of the 
organ and also ample use of the 
Harp and Chimes; people of 
Pomona seem to like the Harp and 
Chimes as much as do the people of 
New York. This recital is always 
played by candle-light, with other 
effects furnished by soft blue flood- 
lights on the ceiling. Other lighting 
effects may be worked out to very 
great advantage and at practically no 
expense, for such lighting equipment 
is almost always available from 
highschools or from theaters. 

The minister of Pilgrim Church, 
Rev. Truman B. Douglass, is a 
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young man of great vision and, be- 
ing an excellent violinist himself, he 
has a deep understanding of and 
sympathy for the music program and 
its place in the services of the 
church. One can easily imagine the 
joy it is to work with a minister who 
comes up to the organ after the 
morning service and says, “I cer- 
tainly enjoyed your Bach this morn- 
ing.” Organists are permitted to 
faint at this point! 

This far-sighted and appreciative 
minister also believes that in render- 
ing service to the community sur- 
rounding the church, the minister of 
music is rendering service to the 
church. If the church should stand 
for anything, it should stand for 
service to its community. So when 
the opportunity came for the min- 
ister of music to accept the con- 
ductorship of the Valley Symphony 
Orchestra, the officials of the church 
gave their hearty support to the 
enterprise, and also extended per- 
mission for the orchestra to rehearse 
at the church over a period of sev- 
eral months. Later the orchestra 
became a part of the Pomona Eve- 
ning Highschool and rehearsals are 
held in one of the school buildings. 

This orchestra is composed of ap- 
proximately seventy players from 
Pomona and the surrounding towns 
of the Valley, the players being 
mostly non-professionals who earn 
their living doing the ordinary tasks 
of life. The players are enriching 
their lives through the study of the 
great orchestral scores and are en- 
riching the cultural life of the com- 
munity by the presentation of these 
scores in public concerts. Five con- 
certs are presented each season with 
the addition of one summer concert 
out of town. 

The moral of the above paragraph 
(why bring that up?) is that the 
organist in the average community 
can and should find opportunity to 
serve in some such way. Possibly 
in your community there is not 
enough material for a fine orchestra 
but you will probably be surprised 
at the number of players there are, 
if you will take the trouble to find 
out. If you cannot have an orches- 
tra, how about getting the church 
choirs to cooperate and do something 
in the way of a community chorus? 
Perhaps you will have to start such 
a chorus singing clap-trap, but if 
you have the vision and the musi- 
cianship yourself, you can bring 
them around to singing fine things: 
and liking them. Probably when 
you approach the other choir di- 
rectors, you will be met with re- 
buffs, at first—for very likely they 
will imagine that vou are after their 
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jobs; but you will eventually get a 
break if you keep at the idea and if 
you keep a cooperative spirit your- 
self. If you can organize such a 
chorus, divide up the limelight ; that 
is, give the other directors equal 
glory, if any! 

And now for a week in the life 
of an organist: 


SUNDAY 

9 :30-10:00: Sunday School open- 
ing exercises. Minister of music 
usually plays for some department 
or furnishes special musical number ; 
solo, quartet, or what have you. 

10 :00-10:30: Preparation of choir 
material. Laying out of hymn- 
books with anthems, church bulletin, 
and response. This saves much 
confusion as choir assembles. 

10 :30-10:45: Adult and junior 
choirs assemble. Last-minute direc- 
tions. Choirs go to vestibule and 
line up for processional. 

10 :45-10:50 or 10:55: Playing of 
well-known hymns on the Tower 
Chimes. 

10:55: Organ prelude for the 
service. 

Our form of morning service at 
the period under review was as fol- 
lows: 

Tower Chimes. 

Organ prelude. 

Silent meditation, processional 
hymn, call to worship, Doxology. 

Anthem. 

Junior sermon, junior hymn, 
Scripture reading, pastoral prayer, 
offering, sermon-hymn, sermon, 
benediction, recessional. 

Occasionally the offertory is sung 
by a quartet of unpaid singers who 
have been doing special work to- 
gether. Having a_ small special 
group of this kind is an excellent 
way of holding singers who might 
be temped to go to other churches 
where there would be more oppor- 
tunity for solo work. It also pro- 
vides opportunity to develop unusual 
talents which are present in almost 
every choir. In the forming .of 
such groups, considerable tact must 
be exercised in selection. If any- 
one who has been in such a group 
is to be excluded, care must be 
taken to use such a person in some 
other special way. It will be noticed 
that there is no postlude indicated in 
the program. After the recessional 
and response from the foyer, I im- 
provise quietly for a few moments 
and then gradually reduce the organ 
to silence. 

12:20 or immediately following 
the service: Rehearsal of a ladies’ 
trio to sing at a meeting on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 

1:00: to dinner somewhere, pos- 
sibly home. 
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3:30-4:30: Organ practise. (The 
chancel organ is a_ three-manual 
Murray Harris with antiphonal 
organ added by Spencer of Pasa- 
dena. ) 

5:00-5:30: Preparations for the 
evening service. 

5:30-7:00: Meeting with two 
groups of young people for social 
and study hours. Incidentally, our 
young people do not use the pre- 
pared programs sent out from some 
central organization; they plan and 
prepare their own topics and pro- 
grams, thus securing a result that is 
vital and worth while. 

7:00-7:15: Tower Chimes. 

7:15: Evening service, and thus 
endeth the day of rest and gladness! 

Sometimes instead of an evening 
service we have a vesper hour in 
which music is featured—perhaps a 
choral performance or an organ re- 
cital by candle-light. If organists 
would use as much imagination in 
lighting effects as they do in program 
making, organ recitals would be 
more popular. 


Monpay 

It is difficult to establish a regular 
schedule for Monday for it is really 
the organist’s Sunday; that is, it is 
a day when he should be allowed 
some relaxation and perhaps an 
extra hour’s sleep in the morning. 
However, during the morning must 
come the weekly straightening up— 
putting away the music used the day 
before and getting out music for use 
during the coming days. With this 
particular organist, Monday is a 
rather full day for he devotes a 
great deal of the day to the interests 
of the Valley Symphony Orchestra, 
preparation of music for the evening 
rehearsal, the making of contacts 
with players, some teaching of piano 
and organ, etc., and an evening or- 
chestra rehearsal. 


TUESDAY 


8:00-10:00: Piano practise. 

10 :00-10:30: Weekly staff meet- 
ing with the minister, secretary, 
director of religious education, and 
director of social service. General 
discussion of program, planning of 
services, and frank discussion of 
problems in all departments. 

10 :30-12:00: Organ practise. 

12:00-1:30: Luncheon. On some 
Tuesdays there is an all-day meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary at the 
church, in which case the writer 
usually attends their luncheon in the 
gymnasium. 

1:30-2:00: Furnish music for the 
devotional service of the Women’s 
Auxiliary. 

2:00-4:00: Free time to look up 
new choir members and call on old 
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members, for special reasons; birth- 
days, illness, etc. 

4:00-4:45: Junior-choir rehea sal. 
Preparation of material for use in 
regular services. We try to have a 
junior choir party every five or six 
weeks. At these parties games are 
played and simple refreshments are 
served. 

5:00-6:00: Piano teaching. 

6:30: Dinner. Almost every week 
some Sunday School class or the 
teaching staff of the Sunday School 
has a dinner for social or study pur- 
poses. The minister of music and 
his wife are invited to these dinners 
and attend them as a matter of 
course, and as a means of keeping in 
touch with all of the work of the 
church. 


WEDNESDAY 

Arrangement of music for the 
Adult Choir Rehearsal. 

Piano and organ practise, study of 
orchestra scores and possibly copy- 
ing of needed extra parts. Mending 
of music and of choir-members’ feel- 
ings. 

Afternoon: This minister of 
music offers a half-hour of private 
vocal instruction or coaching to any 
choir member who may desire it. 
There is no charge for this service. 
Such coaching is put into Wednes- 
day afternoon if possible. 

6:20-7:30: The regular midweek 
dinner and devotional service. The 
dinner is prepared by committees 
from the Women’s Auxiliary and it 
is served at a very nominal charge. 
Following dinner and announce- 
ments, several hymns are projected 
upon a screen and sung by the as- 
sembly and then, while the diners re- 
main seated about the tables, the 
minister leads in a discussion of a 
devotional nature. This weekly 
dinner affords opportunity for the 
people to meet in friendly fellowship 
for food, devotion and social contact 
and it is probably the finest meeting 
that the church has. The average 
attendance is about 200. 

7:30-9:00: Rehearsal of the 
church choir. The rehearsal is quite 
carefully planned and the choir is 
kept strictly at work. In this group, 
too, we try to have social gatherings 
at intervals of five or six weeks. 


THURSDAY 

Morning given to tidying of choir 
room, conferences with church sec- 
retary about program materials for 
the following Sunday. Organ and 
piano practise. 

Afternoon: Preparation for or- 
chestra rehearsal, copying of music, 
contacting of players or singers, ar- 
ranging of music for special com- 
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binations of singers or instruments. 
Study of orchestra scores. 

6:30: Annual banquet of Boys’ 
Brigade—an organization of boys of 
from 12 to 18 years. Play for 
songs and stunts. 

7 :30-10:00: Valley Orchestra re- 
hearsal. 





FRIDAY 


The day is given over to recre- 
ation, usually. Perhaps a trip or 
social calls in Los Angeles or a Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
concert. 

SATURDAY 

As much practise as_ possible. 
Sometimes an extra rehearsal of the 
junior choir is called. More private 
coaching of singers; preparation of 
music and choir vestments for Sun- 
day. 

So endeth the week of the minister 
of music. Does he work? Can it 
be called a full-time job? I leave it 
to you! Perhaps a few words are 
in order as to the how and the why 
of some of the duties of this minister 
of music, and maybe a word of ex- 
planation of some of his methods 
will be of interest. 

In building up and maintaining 
the interest of a volunteer choir, this 
director has found the best success 
in being very careful to never carry 
drilling on details to the point of un- 
duly wearying his singers. Such 
drill may show off one’s superior 
musical knowledge, but it will also 
probably kill the interest of the 
majority of the choir members. 
Many times details can be over- 
looked, perhaps with a great deal of 
pain to the director, but with no 
lessening of satisfaction on the part 
of the public. However theve must 
always be a consistent effort at im- 
proving the standard of performance 
to a point where many details will 
take care of themselves. Work the 
choir on good music, but not neces- 
sarily on high-brow music. In these 
days of unrest people are most 
moved by the tunes they recognize 
and love. Perhaps the anthems that 
you, as a trained musician, will en- 
ioy the least, will bring the most en- 
thusiastic response from the congre- 
gation. Give the people in the pews 
a break once in a while. 

This minister of music feels very 
strongly that a volunteer choir 
should not exclude people whose 
musical contribution may be limited 
but whose religious emotions may 
receive very definite and helpful 
stimulation. Of course, there are 
limits! Young and inexperienced 
singers attend rehearsals for several 
weeks before coming into the church 
service. They are advised to sing 
very lightly and to listen intently 
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until they feel confident and have at- 
tained some assurance and poise. 

In any summary of the duties and 
the qualifications, both of musician- 
ship and character, of a minister of 
music, the last word which should be 
said, granted possession of the quali- 
ties set forth in the second fpara- 
graph, is best expressed by quota- 
tion of the late Senator Dwight 
Morrow’s “Rule No. 6: ‘Don’t take 
yourself too seriously.’ ” 


What Shall I Play? 


Answer No. 1 
By H. V. MILLIGAN 
Riverside Church 
New York City 
FEW DAYS ago as I sat 
down at my desk to pre- 
pare the next Sunday’s 
program to send to the 
printer, I looked at my 
card-index inquiringly. For thirty 
years I have been sitting down to 
this weekly task—getting the musi- 
cal material ready for next Sunday’s 


= 


calendar. What shall I play, what 
shall we sing’ Something new, or 
something old? Shall I take a 


chance on being able to get enough 
time between now and Sunday to 
polish up that difficult pedal passage 
in the Reger choralprelude, or shall 
I postpone it again and fall back on 
something easy and familiar, and if 
so, what? Have I repeated that 
Karg-Elert piece too often lately so 
that the congregation may be get- 
ing tired of it, or do they listen in- 
telligently enough to the organ music 
to know the difference? If I repeat 
a lot, will they notice it, or if I work 
hard and play a lot of new things, 
will they appreciate it? 

In this card-index is a record of 
how these and similar questions have 
been answered during the last ten 
years. Here is a repertoire of organ 
music for church use built up by ac- 
tual experience, not a theoretical list 
of ideal service music, or a compen- 
dium of recital literature, or a his- 
torical résumé of the world’s best 
organ music—just a common or 
garden variety of church organist’s 
library tested by the storms and 
stresses of the daily and weekly 
grind. If I had had a little more 
time to practise or a little more grit 
or a little more something else, I 
could have made it better. But what 
would you? Life is short and art is 
long. 

In my present position, where I 
have been for a great many years, I 
play about half an hour of organ 
music every Sunday—a_ twenty- 
minute prelude to the morning serv- 
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ice and about ten minutes before the 
afternoon service. There are plenty 
of recital programs published in the 
organ magazines, but much of this 
music is not suitable for church use, 
and I wonder what other church or- 
ganists have found of value. And I 
wonder just what kind of a record I 
have been making (more or less un- 
consciously) throughout these last 
ten years. Well, let’s find out. 

I find just 452 titles of organ com- 
positions listed and dated. Some of 
these are short and simple pieces, 
some of them are long and elaborate 
sonatas, preludes and fugues, fan- 
tasias—each one is now embalmed 
on a white card with a few dates 
stamped on it. 

Of the 452 cards in the index, I 
find the most dates stamped on the 
one representing Bubeck’s Medita- 
tion. This does not necessarily mean 
that I think Mr. Bubeck’s Medita- 
tion is the greatest organ piece ever 
written, but merely that during the 
course of a busy ten years I have 
used it in church services the most 
often—eleven times in ten years. 

It has only one rival, Malling’s 
Bethlehem, which I have also played 
eleven times in the ten years—once 
every year during the Christmas sea- 
son, with one year in which it was 
played twice. 





Among the most-played pieces I 
find the following: 

Arcadelt, Ave Maria (8 times) 

Boellman, Choral and Prayer from 
Suite Gothique (8) 

subeck, Fantasie (7) 

Clausmann, Magnificat (8) 

Diton, Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
(8) 

Dubois, Fantasia (9) 

Faulkes, Prelude on 
Hymn (8) 

Fibich, Paradise (7) 

Fletcher, Festival Toccata (8) 

Grieg, Chorale, Dankovoll Ich 
Wandere (8) 

Handel, Aria and Finale from D- 
minor Concerto (7) 

Handel, Prelude and Fugue Fm 
(9) 
Karg-Elert, Interludium (F-sharp 
Sonata) (7) 

Pastel No. 3 (7) 

Lang, Elevation in G (8) 

Mendelssohn, Allegro maestoso 
from Third Symphony (8) 

Piutti, Organ Hymn (9) 

Wagner, Prelude to Parsifal (7) 

Walther, Choral and Variations 
(8) 


Luther’s 


I find that I have not played any 
composition oftener than once a year 
on the average. 

I find the most titles listed under 
the name of J. S. Bach—29 titles in 
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all. Sixteen of these are choral- 
preludes, some of which I have 
played five or six times in the ten 
years. Of the other compositions of 
the great J. S. I find that I have 
played the E-minor Prelude and 
Fugue (“The Cathedral’) five times, 
Ste. Anne Fugue five times, the G- 
major Fantasia five times, and the 
G-minor Fantasia four times. 

Next to Bach the composer with 
the most titles represented is Dubois! 
Surely there was a man who wrote 
for the church organist! Nineteen 
titles, many of them five and six 
times. Next to Dubois comes an- 
other Frenchman of the last gener- 
ation, Guilmant, with sixteen com- 
positions. And the next most use- 
ful composer to me has been Borow- 
ski, whose various sonatas, suites and 
single pieces provided me with four- 
teen titles. Other composers repre- 
sented with a goodly number of 
compositions are: 


Saint-Saens, 13 compositions 

Foote, 12 

Handel, 12 

Noble, 12 (most though not all 
choralpreludes ) 

Mendelssohn, 11 

Karg-Elert, 10 

Malling, 10 (mostly Scenes from 
the Life of Christ) 

Rogers, 10 

Cesar Franck, 9 

Grieg, 9 

Bossi, 7 


You will see that I am not very 
strong on the modern French school, 
most of which seem to me better 
suited for concert use than for 
church.’ I have only four titles from 
Widor, and only two from Vierne. 
Of Reger I have used in church only 
three titles, and of Elgar four. 

Among the classic composers 
(mostly transcriptions) I find Beeth- 
oven represented with four titles, 
Mozart with one, Haydn two, Schu- 
bert two and Schumann = six. 
(Handel and Mendelssohn have al- 
ready been mentioned with twelve 
and eleven compositions each.) 

A library of 452 titles is a good 
start, but I still have plenty of 
energy and enthusiasm left and am 
constantly on the lookout for beauti- 
ful and appropriate organ music to 
enrich my own experience and inci- 
dentally the church service. If some 
of my fellow-workers in the vine- 
yard feel the same way about it, I 
would be very glad to have sugges- 
tions and recommendations from 
them as to their practical library of 
church music for the organ, war- 
horses or otherwise! 
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New Music 


Some Splendid Compositions Were 
Published this Past Season 

By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
Church Department Editor 


9 ZURING the winter and 
spring I received an amaz- 
ing amount of new mus- 
ic; no similar period has 
presented to my attention 
so much music in our particular 
branch which is of superior quality. 

With summer coming on it seems 
fitting that my readers be urged to 
spend some of the less busy weeks in 
preparing for next season. Part of 
this preparation should be the ex- 
amination of new music—both chor- 
al and organ. It is so easy to get in- 
to a rut and to continue to use the 
same old material year after year. 
Nothing is so enervating to our 
musical vitality. 

Perhaps many organists will be 
interested to take into account a 
rather long list of the fine offerings 
from publishers during the past few 
years. In no sense is this list com- 
plete. It could be easily doubled 
and then I would find many omis- 
sions. However, in each case the 
music is of superior merit. This 
column is under no obligations and 
has always contained an undeleted, 
unbiased opinion. May I also say 
that the music has all been examined 
carefully and critically. 


—~S-7/f 


CuHoRAL Music 


The appearance of Carl Fischer into 
the field of church music has been 
one of the features of recent years. 
Both on their own account and be- 
cause of their agency for the Oxford 
University Press and Paterson’s 
they have furnished a remarkable 
assortment of first-class music by 
securing a selection. Let me men- 
tion the Lyric Collection of Peter- 
son’s classic choruses and the Ox- 
ford series. To enumerate some of 
the choice new works there are 
“Four Heavenly Songs” by Robin 
Milford and the “Magnificat” for 
women’s voices by Vaughan Wil- 
liams. 

E. C. Schirmer of Boston have 
been publishing a fine classical series, 
especially by Bach and Handel. I 
think every choirmaster should pos- 
sess all four volumes and every 
library at least a set of one volume 
of the Harvard University Glee Club 
Collection. In volume One there are 


22 choruses suitable for church use. 
Men’s chorus numbers furnish ex- 
cellent variety throughout the season. 
some good 


Schmidt has done 
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work along with the others. They 
publish for Barnes, Mrs. Beach, 
Noble, Voris, etc., which guarantees 
considerable fine music. 

Gray and Novello have always 
been reliable. I find much music 
here of a conventional Anglican sort 
but they also present some of the 
more modern compositions which 
find frequent mention in this column. 

Birchard is another Boston firm 
whose output is frequently unusual. 
They have given us some new 
editions of the English Contrapuntal 
school worthy of examination. 

Schirmer in New York has not 
been idle by any means. Nor are 
Ditson and Presser to be overlooked. 
I have not seen so much of their 
novelties as of the above. 


OrGAN 
Recently two packages of new music 
came to the University which gave 
me more satisfaction than any I had 
received for a long time. 

From the Oxford University Press 
through Carl Fischer: Karg-Elert, 
Kaleidoscope (1932) and Music for 
Organ, Op. 145 (1932); Handel, 
Final Movement from Concerto B- 
flat (1932) ; Vaughan Williams, Pre- 
lude and Fugue (1930) and Hymn 
Tune Prelude on Song 13; Bach, 
Humble Us, Cantata 122 (1931) and 


Jesus Joy and Treasure (1932); 
Bullock, Introduction and Fugue 
(19382); Ley, Postlude (1931); 
The 94th Psalm  (Ellingford) 
(1932). 

Here indeed is material from 
which any organist will derive 


superb additions to his repertoire. I 
can honestly recommend this list as 
being worthy in every respect. 

From J. Fischer & Bro. came the 
other parcel containing these organ 
works: 

Shure, Wailing Walls 

Shure, Shadow Mountain 

Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 

D. G. Mason, Prelude and Fugue 
for piano and orchestra 

The new works of Shure are as 
usual interesting. His manner of 
speech is, I trust, becoming familiar 
to organists everywhere. Young 
Mr. Edmundson is rapidly finding a 
place for himself. I am personally 
concerned because he at one time 
studied harmony with me. The 
Mason work is practical for piano 
and organ and will have a perform- 
ance at the University here some 
day. 

The enumeration of this material 
has been the result of my enthusiasm 
over the compositions and my ad- 
miration for the courage of pub- 
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lishers who dare to market such 
worthy music. We owe it to them 
to at least take the trouble to find 
out for ourselves what composers 
are doing for musical art. I am sure 
every reader will desire to investi- 
gate. 


Calendar 





Suggestions 

By R. W. D. 
“SING WE MERRILY UNTO Gop’— 
Noss. A recent a-cappella chorus 


for double choir. It has a merry 6-8 
lilt which will be a contrast to the 
usual rather sober rhythms. Choirs 
will find plenty of difficulties but a 
rather generous bit of fun in learn- 
ing and performing this interesting 
number. 10p. (Hoffman). 

“BREATHE ON ME BREATH OF Gop” 
— Thompson. Another unaccom- 
panied anthem of the better sort. 
Devotional but with dynamic possi- 
bilities and a vocal idiom that re- 
duces difficulties. Worth considera- 
tion. 6p. (Gray). 

“To WHOM THEN WILL YE LIKEN 
Gop’—Mark Andrews. A brilliant, 
exciting work with an excellent or- 
gan part. No difficulties, bass solo, 
melodious. 14p. (Galaxy). 

“WHEN MORNING GILDS THE SKIES” 
—Whitehead. The free rhythm, 
simple but effective counterpoint, 
churchly style recommend this an- 
them.* Easy to sing. 6p. (Birchard). 

“AWAKE THOU WINTRY EARTH” — 
Bach. A splendid edition of a simple 
chorus from the cantata, “Praise ye 
the Lord.” The elaboration of the 
organ part is the feature of this easy 
four-part chorus. 5p. (E. C. Schir- 


mer). 
“DECK THYSELF MY SOUL WITH 
GLADNEss”’—Bach. A _ new edition 


of the main chorus from this cantata. 
Again the organ part glorifies a 
chorale the vocal part of which is 
slightly more difficult than the above. 
Any good choir will sing this well 
and the congregation will grow to 
like it immensely. (Also a chorale 


in same copy). lip. (E. C. Schir- 
mer). 
“ComME unto Him” — Mendels- 


sohn. The familiar melody from the 
“Hymn of Praise.” Also the chorus, 
“He that shall endure” from 
“Elijah.” A useful, simple pair of 
standard choruses. (Paterson). 
“BE STILL My souL”—Whitlock. A 
short introit of the Anglican type, 
dignified and easy to sing. 4p. (C. 
Fischer ). 
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“BLESSED IS THE NAatION”’— 
jaines. For chorus or quartet. 
Suitable for Memorial Day. Tune- 
ful, bass solo, soprano and alto duet. 
8p. (Schmidt). 

“LET US NOW PRAISE FAMOUS 
MEN’—Wesley. A more difficult 
and developed anthem for a national 
day. A good choir will find this 
worth while for many such occa- 
sions. Exceptional. 11p. (Novello). 


F. W. GOODRICH 
CATHEDRAL, PORTLAND, OREG. 
April 7 to 16, 1933 
Quis est Homo, Astorga 
Christus factus est, Anerio 
Jubilate Deo, Aiblinger 
Cujus Animam, Boccherini 
Pro Peccatis, Boccherini 
Regina Coeli, Bassani 
Lamentations, Cornell 
Eia Mater, Dvorak 
Ave Verum, Dumler 
All ye that travel, Dubois 
Father forgive them, Dubois 
Woman behold, Dubois 
God my Father, Dubois 
Father into Thy hands, Dubois 
We adore Thee, Dubois 
Missa Latreutica, Dumler 
Terra Tremuit, Dumler 
Ecce Sacerdos, Elgar 
O Sacrum Convivium, Farrant 
Psalm 150, Franck 
While my watch, Gounod 
Missa Secunda, Hassler 
Ave Verum, Josquin des Pres 
Daughters of Jerusalem, Monestel 
Lord remember me, Monestel 
I thirst. Monestel 
Missa Solemnis, Montani 
Stabat Mater, Paladilhe 
O Quam Tristis, Paladilhe 
Inflammatus, Paladilhe 
Sancta Mater, Pergolesi 
Fac ut Portem, Pergolesi 
Dextera Domini, Ravanello 
Missa Solemnis, Turton —~ 
Tantum Ergo, Vittoria 
Improperia, Vittoria 
Improperium, Witt 
O Faithful Cross, Yon 


4S 
REAL OPPORTUNITIES 
By Water N. WATERS 

In the Catholic Churches of the 
land is a vast field largely un- 
worked. Its unchanging liturgy 
affords great opportunity for -musi- 
cal treatment of absorbing interest 
‘to the trained musician. Adverse 
conditions exist, naturally, in many 
churches but are not insurmount- 
able. 

The demand is increasing for 
competent organists who can form 
chorus choirs, who understand not 
only modern music but the liturgy, 
plain chant, and the spirit of real 
church music. Such men are few 
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at present, but good positions and 
good salaries await real compe- 
tence in this field. 

The large parochial schools af- 
ford abundant material for large 
boychoirs, and organists with tact 
and teaching ability will receive 
recognition and backing from the 
teaching orders of Sisters and 
Brothers in charge of these schools. 
Many pastors are putting up with 
poor organists simply because they 
cannot find properly equipped 
church musicians. Modern organ 
technic and Bach proficiency are 
admirable attainments, to be sure, 
but they are not necessary in this 
field. A deep study of the Catho- 
lic liturgy, of a style of music 
which is a means of interpreting 
that liturgy (rather than music 
that is an end in itself) and of boy- 
choir training and management, 
these things are much needed in 
this promising and growing field. 

Must one be a Catholic? Pre- 
ferably, yes, but it is not absolute- 
ly necessary, though an intelligent 
sympathy with the viewpoints of 
the church is a prime requisite to 
success. The very real inspiration 
derived from a full church is a de- 
cided asset to the conscientious 
organist, who feels already de- 
feated when his laboriously pre- 
pared work is offered to empty 


pews. 
AS 
—OLD CHOIR-BOOK— 
“T also saw and handled a huge 
choir-book, from Italy, such as were 
used in the monasteries, where all 
the singers looked off one book. It 
is enormous, all on parchment, with 
magnificent capitals, and with letters 
of the Latin text about as big as a 
silver dollar, and the square notes on 
the staff about the size of a dime.” 
Thus Mr. Walter Lindsay comments 
on one of the treasures it was his. 
privilege to examine in the home of 
his friend, “a literary man who is a 
great book fancier.” 
—HALIFAX— 
The fad for combined-choirs serv- 
ices has reached Nova Scotia. Five 
choirs united in Trinity Church 
under the direction of its organist, 
William Roche, for a festival serv- 
ice when the newspapers an- 
nounced a choir of 125 voices. Be- 
cause such programs attract un- 
usual crowds it is planned to have 
more of them next season, 
—WINS CONTEST— 

Miss Marion Janet Clayton of 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., won the $1000 
for organ playing in the N.F.M.C. 


contests. 
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Carrying Coals to New Castle 
Garth Edmundson, Composer, Organist 
Being a Thumb-nail Biography of a Young American Composer 
who is Writing Excellent Music far Removed from the Mad- 
dening Crowd and who Lives in “the Sticks” to be Precise 
By HARVEY GAUL 


OW THERE is a popular 

|, superstition fostered and 

/founded by Metropolitan 

organists that all good 

players and writers reside 

on the Eastern side of the well- 

known Hudson River, i.e., that no 

good can come out of Nazareth, and 

that sooner or later, anybody who IS 

ANYBODY, will surely be found 
sauntering along the Main Stem. 

That idea is not peculiar to Man- 
hattan, it also exists in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, and undoubtedly 
the same feeling exists in Gopher 
Prairie. It is a natural feeling, un- 
questionably the greatest talents 
gravitate toward the greatest cities, 
and so reason the smug incumbents 
of those great cities. 

Well, it is a myth. 

It always was a myth. 

From the days of Gaius Plinius 
Secundus sitting in his village on 
Vesuvius, right down to these 
“Mourning Becomes Electra’ days 
of ‘Gene O’Neill a-sunnin’ of his- 
self on an unnamed Florida key, 
gifted writers have taken to “the 
sticks” and have there remained. 

Perhaps they don’t care particular- 
ly for “the sticks,” and then again 
perhaps they don’t care particularly 
for crazy metropolitan life; it is con- 
ceivable, unnatural though it may 
seem. 

After all it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference where you hang your hat, or 
whether you hang it at all, and so 
that brings us to a young composer 
out here in the rolling hills of Penn- 
sylvania, who lives where he lives 
and doesn’t worry too much so long 
as his ink-well is full and ideas con- 
tinue to bubble like Pennsylvania oil 
—only not quite so crude. Garth 
Edmundson disproves the Ameri- 
can fetish, namely that it is neces- 
sary for a musician to go abroad to 
receive his education in order that he 
may write or play. 

Edmundson never got any further 
abroad than Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and New York, and the rest he has 
dug out of himself. 

He was born in 1895 (April 11th, 
near New Castle) and by quick, one- 
fingered arithmetic, that makes him 
thirty-eight in this vale of tears and 
three-point-two. 


He studied organ with Lynnwood 
Farnam and for piano, theory, his- 
tory, harmony and counterpoint he 
did a trick with pedagogues fromerly 
from the Leipzig and Cincinnati 
conservatories. 

He has held several organ posts 
in New Castle (excepting the Holy 
Roller and the Seventh Day Advent- 
ist) and his first job was the Third 
U. P. Church, then the First Chris- 
tian, then the First Baptist Church, 
and then St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, and sometimes he held two 
or three positions at once, and right 
at this moment he is at the First 
Baptist Church. 

So much for the background, and 
now to the compositions. 

Edmundson has one hobby, one in- 
door sport, writing and more writing 
and living in a town like New Castle, 
there is plenty of time for writing. 

Edmundson is no mere “Eventide” 
writer, he tries to hack out things in 
larger patterns. He possesses a 
sense of cantilena but it is lyricism 
of the moment and not whistleable 
tune-writing. 

Thus from H. W. Gray comes 
CONCERT VARIATIONS, a fascinating 
working out of the old tema con 
variazioni, with a brilliant pedal 
cadenza (a trick he remembered 
from violinistic days) leading up to 
a vivace finale. 


MR. GARTH EDMUNDSON 
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Then from the casa Gray comes 
another suite, CHRISTMAS SUITE No. 
1, opening with a bass ostinato, and 
going into a chromaticized March of 
Magi, a contrasting Virgin’s Slum- 
ber Song and a toccata Carillon. 

Edmundson is always writing toc- 
catas, he thinks in that pattern. The 
old Italians were always finishing 
off with allegros, the German 
romanticists were always concluding 
with rondos, Edmundson calls it a 
piece, with a toccata and a coda. 

So in his SuIteE IN ANCIENT 
STYLE, euphemistically titled An- 
cienne, he opens with a dignified 
PRAELUDIUM, and then an AIR IN 
ANCIENT STYLE, with A PorTRAIT, 
the same being a HomMAGE To ARCA- 
DELT followed by a MUSETTE, one of 
those drone things, and for good 
measure another PRELUDE SOLENNE, 
and a GAVOTTE and the usual whirl- 
wind finale, a Toccata, and all of 
which, as you can readily see, is not 
one suite, but two suites in one. 

Then he has two “symphonies,” 
the first TABLEAU MODERNE is a vir- 
tuso set of movements and the sec- 
ond, IMPRESSIONS GOTHIQUE 1s 
French writing a la Vierne, a la 
Malingreau, a la Mulet and yet is 
none of them. 

The fine thing about Edmundson’s 
writing is his brusqueness, his health 
and vigor. You never feel the 
“pretty boy” in back of the pen, but 
some one with a Moussorgskyesque 
grip, trying to say vital and dynamic 
things. He knows song writing but 
he is more concerned with haumonic 
treatment. 

He has his lighter moments, as to 
wit the three capital pieces published 
by J. Fischer & Bro., and perhaps 
the gayest is the lilting AN Easter 
SPRING SONG; it’s an April song in 
the true singing, laughing sense. 

A piece in genre is To THE SET- 
TING SUN, a figurated three-pager, 
and then comes a chime etude, BELLS 
THROUGH THE TREES, an undulating 
nocturne, one of those shimmering, 
broken-figured works. 

In the morceau class, the two- 
page, three-page mood, one finds his 
VENI EMANUEL, a figurated back- 
ground to the grand old tune “O 
Come, O Come, Emanuel.” 

With it is another prelude IN 
Dutct JUBILO, and this time the pat- 
tern is canonic with a restless figure 
setting it off. A drone pedal under- 
sets the work. 

Of course everybody sets In 
Ducti JuBILO, and we can think 
Bach for creating the habit, and yet 
the lovely old chorale stands up and 
is interesting no matter how it is 


’ 
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embroidered, and not least among 
the transcriptions and arrangements 
is the Edmundson. 

George Fischer, that  straight- 
shooter and imaginative publisher, 
sits in his stuffy sanctum scribbling 
notes. Says George the First, on 
opening his desk: 

“From the deep recesses of that 
drawer in which are kept the stocks 
of manuscripts awaiting the editor’s 
attention, has come forth a new and 
individual personality, a composer 
who up to this important moment 
has not been unknown, but a man 
with something to say—and what is 
even greater cause for rejoicing— 
who knows how to say it to the best 
advantage.” 

So speaks the voice of Fischer 
innermost recesses of 
Fortieth Street, and Mr. Fischer 
sums up Garth Edmundson in 
“Something to say—and who knows 
how to say it.” 

Perhaps it is Edmundson’s Catho- 
lic training, he is pretty well steeped 
in the beauties of plain chant, per- 
haps it is his remoteness and aloof- 
ness out there in Lawrence County, 
but whatever it is, he is individual, 
refreshing and rugged. 

Console men are playing him, 
Marshall Bidwell, Julian Williams, 
Charles A. H. Pearson, Claude Mur- 
phree down in Florida, C. Harold 
Einecke in Grand Rapids, Dr. Cas- 
par Koch and countless others, and 
more and more Edmundson is get- 
ting the recognition that should be 
his. 

Watch 
works, 

Watch him in his many toccatas, 

That’s Edmundson o’ New Castle, 
Penna. 

Bringing his live coals. 


from the 


him in his _ large-scale 


ADDENDA 


The following is the complete list of 


Mr. Edmundson’s organ compo- 
sitions published to date. 
Published in 1930 

Concert Variations, Gray, 10p. 


$1.00; see page 534, September 1931 
T.A.O. 
Published in 1932 
Carillon, 
March of the Magi, and 
Virgin’s Slumber Song, all by 
Gray, 75¢ each. 

Published in 1933 to date 
Bells Through the Trees, 8p. 60c, 
Easter Spring Song, 6p. 60c, 

To the Setting Sun, 3p. 50c, all by 
J. Fischer & Bro.; see page 188, 
April 1933 T.A.O. 
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Trinity College 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Affords an 
Example of Classic Design 
By DR. WM. H. BARNES 
Organ Department Editor 


HEN I was in Hartford 
lately I had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the re- 
cently - installed Aeolian- 
Skinner in Trinity Col- 

lege Chapel where Mr. Clarence 

Watters is organist. Mr. Watters, 

of the younger generation of organ- 

ists, has had a severe classic training 
in organ playing, and his tastes and 
abilities lie in the direction of the 
classic and more austere type of 
organ music. That this organ in the 

Chapel is admirably suited to Mr. 

Watters’ type of playing and to the 

rendition of the compositions he 

plays so well, is due in large part to 

Mr. G. Donald Harrison’s participa- 

tion in the design of the organ. 

Somehow I had the impression, 
before going to the Chapel, that the 
organ was located in the gallery at 
the west end. But the Chapel has no 
gallery, and the organ is located in 
a chamber off one of the side walls, 
about midway between the chancel 
and the west end. This is a location 
seldom employed, and is not alto- 
gether ideal for its use in accomp- 
anying the choir, even though the 
console is located in the choir. It is 
extremely difficult to judge of rela- 
tive balance between choir and 
organ, The organ in the cathedral 
at Chartres is so located, but it is 
surely not a usual location. How- 
ever, for recital purposes, the loca- 
tion is doubtless as good as any 
other, as the organ sounds magnifi- 
cently in this spacious Gothic build- 
ing, with fine resonance. 

The resonance is so great that it 
is something of a trick to speak so 
as to be understood, but perfectly 
possible of accomplishment, when 
one has learned what to do. This 
might be of considerable comfort to 
the students if the genial dean of the 
Chapel could unintentionally forget 
to caution visiting speakers; not 
familiar with the acoustics of the 
Chapel and not knowing how to use 
his voice, such a visitor could not be 
understood at all—much to the con- 
tentment of the students, no doubt. 
I suggested to the dean that he must 
feel about some speakers as the two 
dramatic critics who were leaving a 
theater, and one remarked to the 
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other: “I had perfectly terrible seats 
for that show, Jim, I could hear 
every word that was said.” 

From this, it must be evident that 
resonant acoustics have certain ad- 
vantages for speaking, as well as the 
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most undoubted advantages to organ 
and choral music. 

The Pedal 32’ bearded wood has 
the lower twelve located against the 
west wall of the Chapel, where they 
actually look small in comparison 
with the lofty height of the building. 
This location has everything to 
recommend it for these large pipes. 
They have all outdoors in which to 
speak, as it were, and if room could 
have been found for them in the 
organ chamber, and it probably 
could not, they would have been 
crowded and cramped, and not half 
as effective as in their present loca- 
tion. 

This location of the big Pedal 
pipes has a precedent in several 
English. cathedral organs, such as 
York, and one of the college chapels 
at Oxford. Their tone, even though 
far removed from the main organ, is 
so pervasive throughout the Chapel 
that the effect is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. 

The Great Organ is quite the con- 
ventional Skinner Great of a fairly 
large four-manual organ, which has 
by this time thoroughly proved its 
usefulness in furnishing the correct 
foundation. A number of recent 
large Skinners have had practically 
this Great Organ. For that matter, 
it is modeled after the best tradi- 
tional English practise of designing 
a Great Organ which has stood the 
test of centuries. There is c'arity, 
dignity, solidity and color. Especial- 
ly interesting is the effect of the 
5%’ Quint on the ensemble. This 
stop is not commonly included, ex- 
cept on very large organs, but it has 
real value by adding to the develop- 
ment of the 16’ harmonic series and 
suggesting a 16’ resultant tone. 

The Swell Organ is also quite the 
conventional Skinner Swell, and 
leaves little to be desired, except 
possibly the addition of another 
chorus reed of the 8’ Cornopean 
family to bridge the gap between the 
8’ Oboe and the very brilliant 8” 
Trumpet. With its eight ranks of 
mixture-work and the independent 
Fifteenth, the full Swell is perfectly 
complete and satisfactorily brilliant 
without the use of the octave coupler. 
In fact it is more satisfactory with- 
out the coupler than with it. Theo- 
retically, no doubt, this should be the 
case with all properly-designed full 
Swells of this number of ranks, but 
practically it very seldom happens 
that a truly brilliant, fiery full Swell 
does not require the octave coupler 
for its full effect. I found this to 
be a very interesting and worth 
while feature. 

When we come to the Choir 
Organ we have a division that is. 
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quite a departure from the usual 
Skinner practise, and I believe this 
is a real improvement in the develop- 
ment of a Choir Organ of this size. 
It is on low pressure, including the 
5” Trumpet which is a gorgeous 
specimen of low-pressure chorus- 
reed voicing. The 4r Sesquialtera, 
in addition to the 4’ Gemshorn, 224’ 
Nasard, and 2’ Piccolo, tops the 
miniature ensemble very beautifully. 
Ordinarily [| believe I should have 
preferred a 16’ Gamba, or 16’ Sali- 
cional to the Contra-Spitzfloete, as 
there is no real 16’ string on either 
manuals or Pedal (the bearded 16’ 
Pedal Diapason borders on this 
tone but is not a real string). At 
the same time, the family of tapered 
stops, 16’ Spitzfloete, 8’ Spitzfloete, 
and: 4’ Gemshorn, make a very inter- 
esting group that I shouldn't like to 
disturb. 

I would unhesitatingly call this 
Choir Organ the most unusual divi- 
sion of the organ, and one which I 
should like to see become more gen- 
erally adopted. It is truly delightful. 

The Solo Organ is entirely ortho- 
dox, with the Solo Tuba topping the 
full organ but not dominating it, 
which is unquestionably the most 
artistic treatment of this voice. In 
keeping with the recent Skinner 
practise which I commend most 
heartily, the usual booming pedal 
Diapason has been replaced by a 
bearded wood register with founda- 
tional character, and yet with suf- 
ficient harmonic development to be 
more truly musical. The fairly 
small-scaled metal 32’ Bombarde has 
much better blending qualities in the 
full Pedal than the very large-scaled 
wood Bombardes that were in vogue 
for a number of years. 

This is essentially an ensemble 
organ, where more than ordinary at- 
tention has been given to this fea- 
ture, as that is what Mr. Watters 
and the dean desired chiefly. Yet 
there is no dearth of solo registers, 
or of the lovely soft effects. 

The scheme is reproduced below 
as an example of the trend in organ 
design practised by one of our lead- 
ing designers and builders; it will 
repay careful analysis and study. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
Aecolian-Skinner Organ Co. 
V 53. R 66. S 65. B 12. P 4330. 
PEDAL: V4. R4. S 16. 
‘ Principal 
PRINCIPAL 68-32’ 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 56 
Bourdon (S) ~ 
Spitzfloete (C) 
Principal 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
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4 Principal 
Bourdon 
32 Ophicleide 
j OPHICLEDE 
Posaune (S 
: Ophicleide 
*Clarion 32 
GRE AO aN Ee RY. 
16 DIAPASON 61 
8 DIAPASON-1 61 
DIAPASON-? 61 
DIAPASON-3 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
5 1/3 QUINT 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
2/3 QUINT 61 
SUPER-OCTAVE 61 
HARMONICS 305 
10-17-19-21-22 
8 TROMBA 61 
4 CLARION 61 
SWELL: V 17. R -. 
16 BOURDON 7 
8 GEIGEN DIA. 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
ECHO GAMBA 73 
*E. G. CELESTE 73 
GEIGEN OCT. 73 
FLUTE TRIANG. 73 
2 FIFTEENTH 61 
V MIXTURE 305 
12-19-22-26-29 
III *CARILLON 183 
16 POSAUNE 73 
8 TRUMPET 73 


56r32’ 


S 13. 


= ai. 








CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A _ second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, 
not included. 


Percussion 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 


DIVISIONS 
A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 
C—Choir 
E—Echo 


lw—low wind 
m—metal 
om—open metal 
ow—open wood 
r—reeds 
rs—repeat stroke 
2r—two rank, etc. 
s—sharp 
sb—stopped bass 
sm—stopped metal 
ss—single stroke 
sw—stopped wood 
t—tin 
te—tenor C 
th—triple harm. 
uex—unexpressive 
v—very 
w—wood 
wm—wood and 
metal 
wr—wood reed 
“—-wind pressure 
'—pitch of lowest 
pipe in the rank 


SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—Scale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—-Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 

to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of seme. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 


F—Fanfare 
G—Great 
H—Harmonic 
I—CelestIal 
L—SoLo 
N—StriNg 
O—Orchestral 
P—Pedal 
R—GregoRian 
S—Swell 
T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 
ation 

VARIOUS 
b—bars 
c—cylinders 
ec—cres. chamber 
dh—double har- 

monic 
dl—double languid 
f—flat 




















OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
4 CLARION 73 
Tremulant 
CHORR: Vode, Rtas S 12. 
16 SPIEZPLOE TE 73 
8 DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
SPITZFLOETE %3 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
FEAUTO BD — 73 
GEMSHORN 7 
2/3 NASARD 61 
*PICCOLO 61 
*SESQUIALTERA 244 
15-17-19-22 
TROMPETTE 73 
CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 
SOLO? Vi. Ret. S 3. 
8 - ORGCEH. FEULE %: 
SAMBA 73 
GAMBA CELESTE 7 
*CONCERT FLUTE 7 
TUBA MIRABILIS ie 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
Tremulant 
*Marks registers prepared for. 
COUPLERS 28: 
Ped.: G. S-8-4. C-8-4. L- 
Gt.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L- 
Sw.: S-16-4. L. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-4. L. 
Solo (L): G. L-16-4. 
ACCESSORIES 
Combons 35. Capture system. 
Pedal combons coupled at will to 
Great combons. 
Cancels: one for 
and one tutti cancel. 
All shutters coupled at will to 
Swell shoe. 
Crescendos: 
Register. 
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each division, 


Swell, 
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—9130 ATTENDANCE— 
For the 15 recitals by Firmin 
Swinnen in the University of 
Delaware this year the total at- 
tendance was 9130—a_ slightly 
larger attendance than either of 
the two previous seasons. 

—NORTHWESTERN— 
Additional information on the July 
24-28 intensive five-day course is 
available, for Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Summer School. Noble 
Cain’s  a-cappella course daily 
divides itself into three phases: 
the repertoire, demonstration of 
possible tone-qualities, and technic 
of rehearsal. Mr. Clippinger will 
form the class into a choir and deal 
with five different vocal problems 
on the five days of the course. 

—MUNICH— 

The State Academv is offering a 
summer course, Munich, Germany, 
during August. Ludwig Berberich 
gives a short course on a-cappella 
music. 


Choir, Solo, 
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Roosevelts in Philadelphia 


Fond Recollections of Some of the Installations of America’s 
First Organ Builder to Achieve Recognition 


By PERCY CHASE MILLER 


=" N T.A.O. I have noted a 

6) plaintive call for information 

about Roosevelt and Far- 

rand-Votey organs. I feel 

~” it might be a Christian duty 

to furnish what I can, which is as 
follows: 

In Washington I do not recall hav- 
ing come in touch, when I lived 
there some 20 years ago, with any 
instrument of either builder, but in 
Philadelphia I remember several 
Roosevelts. Moreover there is in 
Philadelphia still (to the best of my 
knowledge) one B. J. Anchor, who 
practised the useful art of tuning 
and repairing (to say nothing of in- 
stalling Chimes) who had been, if I 
am not mistaken, employed in Roose- 
velt’s Philadelphia factory when it 
was in being, while he continued to 
have charge of some of their organs. 

Roosevelt’s factory in Philadel- 
phia did not survive as long as the 
main plant in New York, but some 
excellent instruments were built 
there and were so credited on the 
name-plate. 

The largest and finest Roosevelt 
surviving in Philadelphia is no doubt 
that in the rear gallery in Holy 
Trinity. At the time Mr. Kinder 
went to this church, about 1900, a 
chancel organ was added by Haskell 
(who had been with the Philadelphia 
plant of the Roosevelt firm) and both 
organs were made available on the 
new console in the chancel, but the 
old gallery console remained and I 
think Mr. Kinder used it a good deal 
in teaching. This gallery organ was 
probably built in the early 1880’s and 
remains a noble instrument to this 
day. 

At the Fifth Baptist there is (or 
was) a very fine 2m Roosevelt, with 
some 23 stops, built at the Philadel- 
phia shop about 1884. This instru- 
ment had at one time in the remote 
past the honor of being presided 
over by myself. I remember it with 
joy to this day. 

St. Paul’s Reformed Church still 
retained as long as I knew anything 
about it a 3m Roosevelt that came 
out of the former church building on 
Chestnut Street. This instrument I 
should guess to be a rather early ex- 
ample of Roosevelt’s work; for a 
guess I should ascribe it to the late 
1870's, so that it is probably just 
about as venerable as your humble 
servant. This instrument has the 
keyboards so far apart that the 


gentlemen of the Guild who have 
just been so efficiently formulating 
proper console standards would have 
an attack of the horrors if they ex- 
amined it. Other than this detail I 
remember nothing whatever about 
the instrument, which I played on 
one occasion, away back in the Dark 
Ages. 

Old St. Peter’s, one of the most 
interesting church buildings in 
America, had a Stanbridge organ in 
the east gallery over the altar (please 
note this!) which was rebuilt and 
electrified by Roosevelt, with the 
console placed on the floor below the 
gallery and behind the choir-stalls. 
Some years ago it was replaced. 

Musical Fund Hall used to have a 
fair-sized organ by _  Stanbridge, 
which was taken thence and rebuilt 
by Roosevelt in St. Clement’s Church 
some time around 1880. This 3m in- 
strument was divided and the choir- 
stalls were located between the 
pieces, as it were, with the Pedal 
pipes on one side, and most, if. not 
all, of the rest of the instrument on 
the other. Clumsy in console ar- 
rangement and not altogether happy 
in its division this was a very noble 
instrument in many respects, and the 
late S. Wesley Sears did very beauti- 
ful work with it. This instrument 
has been replaced by a large Austin, 
but a certain amount (I cannot say 
just how much) of the old pipe- 
work has been retained, some of 
which is very lovely indeed. The 
new instrument dates from about 
the time when Mr. Sears was suc- 
ceeded at this church by Dr. Henry 
S. Fry. 

The Church of the New Jerusalem 
used to have a very noble 3m Roose- 
velt, built in the palmy period of the 
’80’s or early ’90’s. For many years 
the recitals of the American Organ 
Players Club were given on this in- 
strument. Not many years ago it 
was rebuilt by Austin, or replaced al- 
together. 

The Academy of Music has (or 
had) an early Roosevelt, electric- 
action, with Great and Swell play- 
able from the one manual; the num- 
ber of stops is not large, but there is 
some excellent material, notably a 
remarkably good Sub-Bourdon of 32’ 
on the Pedal. Since Stokowski 


raised the pitch for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra the organ is never used 
with the orchestra any more, and 
never was used very much. The last 
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time I remember its being employed 
was for a sort of Peace Festival dur- 
ing the winter of 1918-19, when we 
had a chorus made up of a number 
of Episcopal-church choirs, accom- 
panied by orchestra and organ, at 
which several of us had a whack in 
in turn. It was never intended for 
a solo instrument, but supplements 
the orchestra, especially in the bass, 
very well. The pipes used to be 
tucked away somewhere under the 
stage, but more recently were 
brought out and erected at the back 
of the stage itself, behind a board 
fence from which location they 
would speak out very effectively if 
anyone ever used them. 

The First Unitarian Church used 
to have a Hook & Hastings, brought 
from the earlier church building and 
rebuilt by Roosevelt, who also added 
the Choir Organ. I remember this 
instrumeft very pleasantly as I took 
lessons on it, used it for practise and 
played my first recital there under 
the benign patronage of the Ameri- 
can Organ Players Club. This or- 
gan was full of character but not dis- 
tinguished for refinement; it has 
been replaced; how much, if any, of 
the old material remains, I don’t 
know. 


ROOSEVELT’S OPUS 1 
SPECIFICATIONS OF AN 1873 ORGAN 
BY HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT 
Mr. Farnam’s program of March 7- 
13, 1927, the first to be given double 
presentation on Sunday and Monday, 
is also notable for its “Specification 
of the organ erected in the north 
transept gallery (Opus 1, 1873) by 
Hilborne L. Roosevelt of 40 West 
18th Street, New York.” Credit is 
given to Mr. Frank Taft for the data 
Mr. Farnam presented. 

PEDAL: 27-note: 


16 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Contrabass 

8 Violoncello 


4 Principal 
GREAT: 58-note: 


16 Diapason 
8 Diapason 
Dulciana 
Rohrfloete 
Gamba 


4 Principal 
Harmonic Flute 
2 2/3 Twelfth 


2 Fifteenth 

IV Mixture 
8 Trumpet 
4 Clarion 


’ 


“ELECTRO-MELODY ORGAN”: 
8 Diapason 
Gamba 
(4) Flute 
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Fifteenth 
8 Trumpet 
SWELL: 

8 Diapason 
Stopped Flute 
Keraulophone 
Harmonica 
Principal 
Flageolet 
Trumpet 
Oboe 
Tremulant 

ACCESSORIES 

Couplers 4: G-P. S-P. 4’ G-G. 
S-G. 

Five combination pedals. 

“The Twelfth, Fifteenth, Mixture, 
Trumpet, and Clarion of the Great 
Organ stand in the Swell box . . 
The Pneumatic Lever is applied to 
Great, Swell, and couplers . 
Most novel crescendo and diminu- 
endo effects are produced by the use 
of the balanced swell pedal . 
Among the novelties introduced, the 
most curious is the ‘Electro-Melody’ 
organ—(an invention of the builder) 
—which is especially useful in lead- 
ing congregational singing, as the 
melody or upper note is heard above 
the rest of the harmony.” 

In 1891 the instrument was re- 
built by Roosevelt as Opus 493. 

The “Electro-Melody” organ is 
doubtless nothing more or less than 
the fairly familiar Melody Touch 
section of the Great, with the five 
chosen Great registers sounding not 
all the notes of the chords played but 
only the top note; or it may have 
been applied as an octave coupler so 
that the note sounded was an octave 
higher. 

The Skinner Organ Co. placed the 
present organ in the Holy Commun- 
ion in 1911 and it was dedicated May 
3rd; the stoplist will be found in 
T.A.O. for January, 1931. 


—BUILD YOUR OWN— 
The photograph on page 356 shows 
a miniature ‘organ’ that has many 
elements of the real products. Its 
keys move’ independently, though 
they produce no sound, yet the mini- 
ature instrument is capable of pro- 
ducing sounds when the motor is 
turned on. By means of sixteen 
reeds, as in the melodeon or harmo- 
nium, so mounted as to come oppo- 
site openings in heavy cardboard, 
music is played and it is possible to 
so locate the reeds and openings that 
a hymntune could be played. 

The case is 24” x 18” and the con- 
sole is 7%” high, with keys 4” 
wide. The pipes are made of dowels 
of three sizes, shaped for feet and 
mouths. The woodwork is dark oak, 
the pipes are bronzed, and the man- 
ual keys are lacquered white and 
black. 
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Its maker, Mr. Edward W. Riggs, 
is an organist in Trenton, N. J. He 
began work on the making of “a 
miniature organ as complete as pos- 
sible in all its working parts” in the 
spring of 1931 and by the summer 
the job was completed and ready for 
exhibition at the N.A.O. convention. 
It was then exhibited in Philadelphia 
for six weeks. 

Ship-models have long been popu- 
lar and some of them are master- 
pieces of craftsmanship; why not 
start the fad of organ-models? Who 
knows but that it might be made an 
artistic and profitable venture? Our 
photo is the best of many that have 
been taken, and shows both the ‘or- 
gan’ and its master. The console is 
properly equipped with  roll-top 
cover. 


—Q. & A— 
“Will you please tell me what Dr. 
Barnes means in his book when he 
says: ‘Another luxury is sostenuto 
to Choir and Solo’? Also what is 
meant by Harp sostenuto, Chimes 
sostenuto, Chimes soft, tutti can- 
cel, and tutti combons?” 

The Choir sostenuto is a device 
that physically holds the Choir- 
manual keys down when a note or 
chord is played, so that the hands 
may leave the keyboard entirely 
and the note or chord will continue 
to be held down and continue to 
sound; when the hands depress 
some other note or chord, the first 
note or chord is automatically re- 
leased and the new one is sus- 
tained automatically till it in turn 
is released by the next note or 
chord to be played. The device 
would seem to be of trifling value 
in anything but trick playing. 
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Harp sostenuto is quite a dif- 
ferent device. Here the dampers, 
which stop the tone of the Harp- 
bars when the key is released, are 
held back by the Harp-sostenuto 
device so that after the key is re- 
leased the tone continues till it 
dies out of itself. Harp and 
Chimes are usually equipped with 
such dampers, though not always; 
there are passages that sound 
better, however, when the action of 
the dampers is prevented and the 
tone of the bars is sustained. 

Chimes soft is a device that in 
one of several ways weakens the 
power of the stroke of the hammer 
against the Chimes-tube, to pro- 
duce a softer tone; it can also be 
done by housing the Chimes in a 
box, with a lid that can be closed 
by the Chimes-soft piston or stop- 
tongue. 


Tutti is synonymous with full 
organ and means everything. Thus 
a tutti cancel takes off every stop, 
coupler, Tremulant, etc. in the en- 
tire organ; and a tutti combon 
similarly controls every device of 
that nature in the console. We 
use the word combon to distin- 
guish between common _ pistons 
(which exist in many forms and 
perform all varieties of fixed serv- 
ice) and the much more costly and 
useful adjustable - at - the - console 
combination pistons. A piston can 
do only the one thing its maker 
has determined it shall do, where- 
as a combon can do anything the 
player wants; a piston always 
does the same thing, a combon 
may be constantly doing different 
things. One is cheap to manufac- 
ture, the other expensive. 


New York’s First Organ? 


Some Interesting Quotations from Two Hundred Years Ago 
Dealing With Organs, Organists, and Organ Pumpers 


~UST when was the first 

\ organ installed in New 
York City and what sort of 

> an instrument was it? We 

are indebted to a program- 

of the Middle-Collegiate 
Church and to Rev. Charles E. 
Corwin for his comments therein. 
“In 1709 the vestry of Trinity 
Church had expressed their long- 
ing for an organ: ‘There is much 
more wanted, viz., a dwelling 
house for our minister and vestry 
room, with a ring of bells and a set 
of organs.’ . . . If any musically- 
minded inhabitants of Manhattan 
wanted to hear the rolling music 
of an organ they were compelled 


to make the dangerous nerve-try- 
ing journey through the wilder- 
ness three hundred miles to Bos- 
ton. 

“But it was the year of grace 
1727, and Governor Burnet was oc- 
cupying the gubernatorial chair in 
his Majesty’s province of New 
York Wishing to show a 
favor to the people of his bride, he 
had ordered as a present for the 
Dutch Church an organ from 
Europe. 

“Who was to draw music from 
the new wonder? Organists on 
Manhattan were as rare as organs. 
At last with the governor’s aid an 
organist was found in the persen 
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of Mr. Hendrick Koek. 

“The thrifty consistory of the 
Dutch Church drove a careful bar- 
gain with him. He was to be or- 
ganist for two years ‘and no 
longer.” He was required to play 
on Sundays before and after 
preaching, both in the morning and 
in the afternoon; also on Wednes- 
days and such other times as there 
was to be preaching. 

“When the benediction had 
been pronounced, you will play a 
suitable piece as the congregation 
is leaving the church, and you will 
do the same at all other times, after 
prayers or catechizing. Before the 
sermon you will play one entire 
portion—or pause—of a Psalm; 
but after sermon only one or two 
stanzas as the minister shall direct. 
On the morning when the Lord’s 
Supper is administered, the organ 
shall not be played.’ ” 

“The consistory also ordered 
him to play the organ in the Zang- 
strant. This literally means Song- 
Style or according to the style of 
music and singing in the Dutch 
churches. The consistory, very 
careful of their new organ, made 
him agree not to take any one with 
him into the organ loft but the 
blower. 

“For his service he was to re- 


ceive the very handsome salary 
for those days of one hundred 


pounds annually, with twelve 
pounds extra for the blower. But 
in case he was absent without suf- 
ficient excuse, nine shillings were 
to be deducted from his salary for 
each absence. He was also to in- 
struct the blower in the musician’s 
art, that another person might be 
able to play the organ. Of the 
pupil’s ‘progress therein the con- 
sistory will expect evidence.’ This 
first youth to receive music les- 
sons on the organ in New York 
was no less a person than John 
Peter Zenger, who became editor 
of the second paper published in 
New York and the first in opposi- 
tion to the sovernment. This op- 
position caused his paper to be 
burned by the hangman, and he 
was himself imprisoned. Doubt- 
less he solaced himself in confine- 
ment with the memory of his musi- 
cal training and with the hope that 
his woes would aid the cause of 
liberty, as they did.” 

“Organist Koek was as far from 
the consistory’s ideal as an organ- 
ist as many of his successors in 
churches have been,” continues 
the Rev. Corwin ungenerously ; 
and we add, equally ungenerously, 
as many of the clergy have been, 
pointing out once again with con- 
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siderable pleasure that statistics 
show there are more clergymen in 
prisons than organists. 

But to return to Mr. Koek: “He 
was frequently absent without ex- 
cuse,” as no organist ever is to- 
day, “and we may suppose the 
slightly proficient John Peter at- 
tempted to draw forth from the 
wonderful pipes a concord of 
sweet sounds, or, failing in this, 
the organ stood mute. Mr. Koek 
also said mean things about his 
superiors and made fun of the 
good domine’s preaching to the 
scandal of the faithful in Zion,” as 
many of his successors have right- 
ly done, we add. After all, a ser- 
mon or a service that fails to min- 
ister faithfully to humanity is no 
more immune from scorn than is 
an organist who plays only for his 
own taste without regard for his 
employers. The word superior is 
wrongly used; the correct word is 
employer. But to go on with the 
drama: 

“The consistory scolded him 
roundly, threatened to deduct from 
his salary according to contract 
and resolved, ‘He shall also be ad- 
monished by the church masters in 
the name of the consistory, to ab- 
stain from all scornful reflections 
upon the consistory, the congrega- 
tion or the services, and to play as 
ordered lest the consistory be com- 
pelled to take other measures.’ 

“Mr. Koek apologized, excused 
his absence because of some 
trouble with his hand, and the 
miatter was patched up. 

“The unfortunate Zenger, find- 
ing that he was not likely to ob- 
tain the coveted office, which his 
teacher had retained, petitioned 
the consistory that he might be al- 
lowed to go around the congrega 
tion with a subscription paper for 
his own benefit in return for the 
service he had rendered without 
salary. 

“To quiet this youthful disciple 
of the muses, the consistory gave 
him six pounds, and told him that 
when the new church was finished, 
and there was not so much call for 
subscriptions, he could carry his 
paper around. ‘Whereupon Mr. 
Zenger expressed his thanks and 
satisfaction to the _ consistory.’ 
Thus we see that while organs are 
improved human nature remains 
about the same.” 

Unfortunately it does, and the 
highly important details as to who 
built the organ and what its stop- 
list was are not even hinted at, 
though we are told the organ was 
installed in 1727, and that it was 
“A gift to the Reformed Protest- 
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ant Dutch Church of New York 
commonly known as the Collegiate 
Church.” Unfortunately New York 
must admit that Boston acquired 
an organ first. We are indebted to 
Mr. Herbert Stavely Sammond, 
organist of the Middle Collegiate, 
for some of the facts of this report. 
—T.S. B. 


—ALEXANDER SCHREINER— 
In our March issue we presented a 
series of twenty unusual recitals 
broadcast by Mr. Alexander 
Schreiner from the 4-90 Skinner in 
the University of California, and in 
our June issue it was our pleasure to 
present Mr. Schreiner’s discussion of 
broadcasting problems. 

Mr. Schreiner is organist of the 
University of California, organist of 
the First M. E., Los Angeles, with 
its 4-90 Austin, and organist of 
Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
presiding at the 4-140 Austin since 
1924, and holding his two Los An- 
geles appointments since 1930. 

He was born in Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, came to America when eleven 
years old, and became a citizen in 
1918. His organ teachers were the 
late John J. McClellan, Widor, and 
Vierne, and his first public organ 
playing was done in Germany before 
he had finished his eighth year. He 
became organist of the Latter Day 
Saints Church in Salt Lake City 
when eleven years old. In 1927 he 
married Miss Margaret Lyman and 
the couple have one child. 

Mr. Schreiner has eight organ 
compositions in manuscript and has 
played about 800 recitals to date. 
Upon his move to Los Angeles he 
very early earned fame for his re- 
citals and has been a power for good 
in the music world in general and the 
organ world in particular. 


MR. ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
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CHARLES S. SKILTON 
AN AMERICAN COMPOSER AND HIS 
LIST OF COMPOSITIONS 

Without indulging in the usual flow 
of adjectives we record the simple 
facts about one of our prominent 
American composers. Though his 
organ catalogue is limited to but two 
works his importance in the world 
of composition merits all the adjec- 
tives usually applied; without such 
padding the simple facts are here 
recorded. 

Mr. Charles Sanford Skilton, pro- 
fessor of compositions and organ at 
the University of Kansas, was born 
Aug. 16th, 1868, in Northampton, 
Mass. After highschool there he 
went to Yale and then to the Berlin 
Hochschule (1891 to ’93) and finally 
to the Metropolitan College of 
Music, New York, 1896-7. 

In Berlin he studied organ with 
Herbert Heints and in New York 
with Harry Rowe Shelley. His 
teachers in theory were Karl Hey- 
man, Kate Chittenden, Waldeman 
Bergiel, and Dudley Buck. He is a 
member of various fraternities, in- 
cluding the Sons of American Revo- 
lution, and is vestryman and _ lay- 
reader of Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

In 1916 he won his F.A.G.O. cer- 
tificate, and this year Syracuse Uni- 
versity conferred on him the Mus. 
Doc. degree. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in 1903, having 
been organist of Salem College, 
Salem, N. C., from 1893 to ’96, with 
very little church playing at any time 
in his career. His compositions con- 
stitute his contribution to music and 
the list of published compositions is 
given herewith. 

Organ 
American Indian Fantasie, J. 
Fischer & Bro., written for and 
dedicated to Mr. Pietro A. Yon 
who inspired its writing. It was 
arranged by the Composer for 
violoncello and orchestra and per- 
formed at Interlochen in 1932, the 

Composer playing the Indian 

drum. 


Meditation: Afterglow, Fischer. 
Orchestra 

Two Indian Dances: Deer Dance, 
War Dance, Carl Fischer Inc., 
published in full score and parts 
and in miniature score; arrange- 
ments for theater orchestra, band, 
string quartet, piano by Preyer, 
and violin by Czerwonky. These 
two Dances are in radio revertoire 
in England, France, and other 
countries, including Japan. Dur- 
ing 1932 they had six major ner- 
formances in America. In New 
Rochelle, N. Y., they were voted 
the favorite in a five-year series 
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of symphony concerts for school 
children. Recorded by Victor, 
Nos. 22,174 and 22,114. 

Suite Primeval: Sunrise Song; 
Gambling Song, Sioux Flute Ser- 
enade, and Moccasin Game, Carl 
Fischer Inc., in full score and 
parts, and miniature score. The 
Serenade is published also for 
small orchestra and arranged for 
piano, with the Moccasin Game 
which is there called Winnebago 
Revel. Performed a_ score of 
times by some dozen American or- 
chestras, including Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, etc. 

Chorus 

“Witch’s Daughter,” cantata, Carl 
Fischer Inc., premiere in St. Louis 
in 1918, with a performance by 
300 voices and orchestra of the 
Topeka Highschools with the 
Composer conducting and _ ll 
voices singing from memory. 

“Guardian Angel,’ oratorio, J. 
Fischer & Bro., with part for chil- 
dren’s chorus, published and per- 
formed under auspices of the 
Kansas F.M.C. in 1926 to invited 
audience of 2500 at Independence. 
Kan. Repeated in 1928 at the 
University of Kansas, with Minne- 
apolis Symphony. 

“Moravian Legend,” cantata, J. 
Fischer & Bro., representing the 
first scene of the “Guardian 
Angel,” arranged for school use. 

“A-Cappella Mass in D,” Cathedral 
Pub. Co. 

“O Love Divine,” and 

“Awake arise from the Dead,” an- 
thems, Cath. Pub. Co. 

Women’s Chorus 

“Cradle Song of the Fisherman’s 
Wife,” Ditson. 

“Midnight,” and 

“The Fourtain,” Arthur P. Schmidt. 
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String Quartet 
Deer Dance, War Dance, and The 

Sandman, Carl Fischer Inc. 
Sunrise Song, and Scherzo, in prep- 

aration by Carl Fischer Inc. 

Miscellaneous 

In addition there are published two 
trios, four violin solos, four piano 
solos, seven songs, etc. etc. 

A cantata for men’s voices, 
“Ticonderoga,” was given in ms. by 
the Kansas University Glee Club 
and Orchestra this year and is sched- 
uled for performance at Interlochen 
and at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

An opera, “Kalopin,” won the 
1921 prize of the American Opera 
Association and another opera, “The 
Sun-Bride,” was first performed in 
1930 by the National Broadcasting 
Co. 

The unpublished manuscripts at 
the moment include three orchestral 
works, a suite and three other works 
for small orchestra, and compositions 
for harp, violoncello, piano, the two 
Indian operas, etc. A new orches- 
tral Overture in E will be produced 
in Rochester and Cincinnati next 


season. 
4S 

—MICE AND THUNDER— 
“The innovations include a color or- 
gan with 900 controls, and a musical 
organ which can imitate anything 
from the squeak of a mouse to the 
roar of thunder,” says one of the 
New York newspapers of the new 
Music Hall in Radio Center. 

All of which robs many of us of 
the ideals we had hoped to find real- 
ized there. 

How many organists voiced a pro- 
test to Radio City over its attitude 
toward the organ? As one corre- 
spondent put it in his letter to the 
newspaper, the “musical” organ can 
do all these imitations “but can it 
make music ?” 

Perhaps a hundred thousand dol- 
lars were diverted from the branches 
of the organ-building industry all 
cultured men respect, because a few 
uninformed men were not conver- 
sant with the opinions of men who 
are competent judges. And _ that 
situation persists because the mem- 
bers of the organ profession do not 
take the trouble to cooperate with 
the builders whose work they know 
commands respect. 

Musically, therefore, Radio City’s 
boasted Music Hall offers no en- 
couragement for true organ litera- 
ture, organ composers, organ recital- 
ists, or the brand of organ-building 
excellence we all respect. 

The “color organ with 900 con- 
trols” is undoubtedly the Clavilux, 
pictured and fully described in 
T.A.O. for January 1927. 








The Ideal Service 


EARS come and go but the 
f present year offers greatest 
/) opportunity for progress. 
,>° Tradition, having failed to 

preserve humanity in its 
hoped-for accelerando of comfort, is 
being examined critically. There is 
good reason for that. While tra- 
dition has its value it also has much 
evidence against it. Humanity im- 
proves from age to age and a com- 
mon-sense attitude would be to dis- 
trust tradition merely because it is 
tradition, the product of a former 
age. Our automobiles are better, 
our telephones are better, our ships 
are better, everything is better. How 
than can tradition be worthy of too 
much confidence ? 

Miss Vosseller, the mother of chil- 
dren’s choirs in America, wants to 
know what kinds of children’s choirs 
were referred to in June as belong- 
ing to the Sunday School and not the 
church service. I would say all 
kinds, chiefly the best. The Sunday 
School ought to be as precious to 
church people as is the church ser- 
vice; it is even more vital because it 
reaches the young. Why then should 
it not have some real children’s mus- 
ic, made by children’s choirs under 
the direction of competent choir- 
masters? A minister who concerns 
himself not at all with the welfare 
of the Sunday School is lax in his 
duties, just as an organist is who 
concerns himself not at all with the 
children’s choirs for the Sunday 
School. Given adequate salaries for 
both minister and organist, and ade- 
quate education for each, there will 
be ample work but by no means too 
much for each of them to develop 


the Sunday School to a point where 
it would be attended by young people 
less by 
choice. 


compulsion and more by 
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Editorial Reflections 


Children’s choirs artistically are a 
triumph when they sing well, just as 
any other children’s activities are; 
but at best they remain juvenile. 
Children may play house-keeping 
and prepare delightful meals, or they 
may make charming doll dresses and 
paint lovely little pictures; but any- 
one who considers the work of a 
child in any realm equal to that of a 
trained adult has a questionable no- 
tion of values. The church service 
of the future will be too vital in the 
welfare of humanity to treat any of 
its component parts as matters for 
children to create. 

Opinions about boychoirs com- 
pared to paid adult chorus choirs 
will always be at war one with an- 
other. To me a church service that 
is not completely sincere and com- 
mon-sense from start to finish is 
only a show, more or less fittingly 
staged. If religion should be any- 
thing less exalted than plain com- 
mon-sense and intelligence, mankind 
can hardly be expected to take much 
interest in it. Religion is not a 
myth, a superstition, a dodge; it’s 
one of the solidest facts of human 
life. That our present basic religi- 
ous conceptions may be filled with 
errors and silly notions—few of 
them tenable in the light of fact—is 
perhaps only too true, but 1933 
should go down in history as the 
year of common-sense revision and 
achievement. We have eliminated 
static from our radios and the 
scratch from our phonographs ; there 
is no reason why we should not 
eliminate all irritants and _ ineffici- 
encies from our church services. 
The Sunday School for children’s 
choirs, the church for the very best 
adult choirs can do. 

Actual figures for the current 
period indicate an increase in church 
membership. I believe most of us 
as children were driven to church by 
compulsion and retained by fear. 
Both are unworthy. We should go 
















by sense of duty to ourselves, to our 


fellowmen, to our nation, to the 
world at large. Judging the Chris- 
tian religion by its fruits and com- 
paring those fruits with the fruits of 
paganism throws a new light on the 
whole subject. Can we not take ad- 
vantage of the reconstruction period 
to reconstruct a service in which 
minister and organist work together 
to present, purely for the benefit of 
mankind, an hour’s program that 
will plant in every heart and in every 
mind wholesome and _ constructive 
thoughts of the sort that will make 
life richer for all? 

Such a service requires a fitting 
building, of splendid architecture 
throughout from carpet to pews, or- 
gans, windows, heating, and light- 
ing. It cannot be had cheaply. Any- 
thing worth while costs money. One 
of the mistakes of 1931 and 1932 
was the effort to cheapen everything. 
And in that fitting building, with all 
its equipment, we shall want a min- 
ister whose voice is pleasant and 
commanding when he reads, and 
whose mind is big enough to furnish 
something for his lips to say when 
he thinks he wants to talk. We shall 
want also an organist who knows 
how to play the organ and use it to 
make a harmonious service from 
first to last. Supplementing him we 
need a chorus of paid adults, trained 
by an organist who knows how to 
train voices as well as he knows how 
to play fugues. 

Music is important in an ideal ser- 
vice only in so far as it contributes 
to the mood of the service. If it 
degenerates into entertainment we 
no longer have a church but a con- 
cert. If the children of the congre- 
gation must be flattered with fosi- 
tions in the choirs where they can 
occupy the chief seats in the syna- 
gogue we have neither a service nor 
a show but a political machine. Re- 
ligion is genuine. It has a right to 
exist for its beneficial effects on 
mankind. We follow the wrong trail 
when we think of the service in any 
other light than as a duty, a duty 
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that by no means need be any the less 
pleasant than the duty to eat a hearty 
dinner or take our needed hours of 
comfortable sleep in a perfectly in- 
viting bed. Duty becomes unpleas- 
ant only when some one or some 
thing along the line somewhere has 
gone wrong. This is the year when 
we may search out many of these 
wrong paths, retrace our steps, and 
start off once more on a better way. 

What is the necessary equipment 
of a church organist? 

First, he must be able to take an 
individual raw voice and make it 
sound well, even dealing with and 
curing monotones when necessary— 
as it often may be in the average 
youthful church, 

Next, he must be able to play the 
organ passably well, though because 
of the lamentable ignorance as to 
what is good organ-playing this will 
not be important for some decades 
to come. 

Third, he must be able to organize 
and develop a children’s choir for 
the Sunday School, and if he finds 
himself employed by a church that 
wants a boychoir he must be master 
of the boy-voice as well as of the 
boy-nature. 

His final qualifications are ability 
to control highly-trained vocal artists 
and make them earn their money in 
a church, and of equal importance at 
this high level of church work is his 
ability to play presentable organ 
recitals. 


It is only natural that any organ-~ 


ist thus taking his work seriously 
and having confidence in his own 
preparation for the work will equip 
himself with all those extraneous at- 
tainments any musician must have in 
counterpoint, orchestration, and 
composition. Our mistake has been 
in beginning our training at the 
wrong end and placing emphasis on 
the wrong points. No member of 
the congregation concerns himself 
whether his organist can read 
figured-bass or complete the ex- 
position of a fugue; these things, as 
the Guild examinations rightly pro- 
claim, are personal affairs for the 
musician’s own conscience—it is un- 
thinkable that any reputable organ- 
ist could be satisfied with himself 
until he had mastered the technic of 
music to sufficient extent to pass 
these formal examinations. 


Why cannot our church services 
be as carefully and expertly planned 
each Sunday as are the weekly pro- 
grams put on by Mr. Samuel Rotha- 
fel in Radio City? Are they less 
worthy of the labors involved? 
There is an organist in Philadelphia 
who selects his programs with just 
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that degree of care for every Sun- 
day. He is the exception, rather he 
is among the growing number of ex- 
ceptions, for his music need never 
entertain; his minister never takes a 
fancy to a tune. Both minister and 
organist know they are not being 
paid to please themselves but to 
satisfy their trained judgment as to 
what is the best they can offer in the 
Sunday services. And that is the 
ideal service of the future. 

The hymns have been a detriment 
to the service in recent decades. Ii 
we treat our services as seriously as 
they merit we will not allow ama- 
teurs to read the Scripture lessons or 
sing the music. If we allow the con- 
gregation to sing the hymns why not 
allow them to read the Scriptures, 
make the prayers, and do the whole 
thing? Congregational hymn-sing- 
ing is not essentially bad in itself ; it 
is evil and destroys the sincerity of 
the service only when we make the 
mistake of giving it over-importance. 
Those advanced churches that are 
more and more building beautifully- 
finished services, and asking the con- 
gregation less and less to vocally par- 
ticipate, report emphatic gains in the 
spirituality of the services as a 
whole. The congregation no longer 
comes to have a good time and con- 
duct a community-sing, but to be 
placed under the wholesome influ- 
ence of the spirit of God as pro- 
claimed in a service built for that 
and no other purpose. 

In these days of reconstruction we 
are faced with many new duties and 
unexpected situations. | Churches 
know there is something that needs 
improvement, but they do not know 
how to go about it. The wise organ- 
ist is he who is the first to make sug- 
gestions. There is no denying that 
we have been seriously deficient in 
our attention to our choirs. Many 
times we have blundered into the 
disastrous easiest way of the quar- 
tet—an hour’s rehearsal on Thurs- 
day night, two hours on Sunday, and 
our salary is earned. He is wise 
who prepares himself for a better 
order of things, and then makes the 
first move in attempting to persuade 
his church to make the venture. 

Of course the ultimate goal in 
choirs is the paid chorus of singers 
who have studied four or five years 
with competent teachers and prac- 
tised several hours a day through the 
whole period; to even hope that any 
less-practised or less-taught singer 
can ever compete with such an ar- 
tist is indeed to place a slight valu- 
ation on the art of singing. Yet it 
seems quite likely that every organ- 
ist must begin his professional career 
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as the choirmaster of volunteers, and 
he who is able to approach that task 
with thorough preparation will ex- 
perience the happiest years of his 
whole career, for there is more genu- 
ine interest in music and more hap- 
piness in its making as a volunteer 
and amateur than any of us can ever 
hope to experience as professionals. 
The amateur makes music for the 
love of it, the professional for the 
gain. 

Many courses are open to church 
organists this summer and most of 
them emphasize these basic necessi- 
ties of vocal mastery; happy is he 
who spends his summer taking ad- 
vantage of the glorious opportunity 
te further enhance his technical 
equipment. Reference to page 265 
of our May issue will show the ad- 
vantages available this year as never 
before. 


—JULY RFCITALS— 

Carl Weinrich will give a series of 
four Bach recitals on Sunday after- 
noons at 4:00 during July in Gould 
Memorial Hall of New York Uni- 
versity Chapel. Because of Satur- 
day closing the programs arrived too 
late for advance publication. They 
are composed of  choralpreludes 
intersperced with works in larger 
form, and will give summer visitors 
an ideal opportunity of observing at 
first hand the effect of this form of 
recital in which Mr. Weinrich has 
scored such success. 


—TALK $2,100.— 
According to the New York Times 
the taxpayers were iorced to pay 
$2100 to print the idle chatter of 
congressmen in a three-day orgy of 
talk about nothing. 

“Tf you say this is not fraud on 
the American people, then I do not 
know what the word fraud means,” 
said Representative Cannon. “The 
remarks of Mr. Cannon were not 
applauded,” says the Times corre- 
spondent. And the taxpayers con- 
tinue to pay increasing tax bills. 


—GAINS 70— 

Pythian Temple Baptist, New York 
City, known as the Home Church, of 
which Frederick W. Riesberg is or- 
ganist, made a record among New 
York Baptist Churches by scoring a 
gain of 70 members during the sea- 
son just passed. Mr. and Mrs. Ries- 
berg are now spending their 30th 
summer at their Canasawacta Cabin, 
Norwich, N. Y. Mr. Riesberg’s last 
organ-playing was for the marriage 
of his daughter Marcella to Law- 
rence La Zier, in St. Marks in the 
Bouwerie. 
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As Far as I Can Tell 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 
By |WALTER LINDSAY 
I’ve heard a lot of music 
in my time, 
Ind some of it was good, 
and some was not. 
I’ve written of it, 
both im prose and rhynie; 
‘ve praised the good, 
and soaked the bad a swat— 
(As far as 1 could tell the one 
from ’tother). 
ind that’s what I am trying 
in this column: 
So there’s one favor 
I would ask you, brother; 
For my sake, 
Don’t Take My Stuff Too Solemn! 
—W.L. 


)\VO seasons ago I went to 

2 an organ recital in a large 

city on a February 22nd. 

It was extremely interest- 

ing, yes, it was delightful. 

The programs of this artist are all 

excessively severe: but there’s no 

fault to be found with that, since 

they are intentionally so; everyone 

knows that that’s what they are 

like, and it’s understood that they 

are given to illustrate certain phases 

of music history. The Church was 

gratifyingly full. I hope it will not 

seem like pernicketty criticism, how- 

ever, if I mention some minor mat- 

ters that | wished had been differ- 
ent. 

For one thing, it jarred on me a 
bit that no notice was taken of the 
day. It’s easy to overdo that sort 
of thing; but after all it really was 
the Washington Bi-centennial, every- 
body had been talking about it, all 
day, and it would have pleased me 
if something had been done to show 
that we were aware of the fact. 

Yes, I know that the “Star 
Spangled Banner” is rather looked 
down upon, musically, for one rea- 
son and another; but we are all apt 
to forget that a national anthem is 
not to be considered primarily as a 
piece of music, but as a symbol, ad- 
dressed to the ear, just as a national 
flag is not chiefly a piece of design, 
or a work of art, but a symbol, ad- 
dressed to the eye. 

I don’t think we gain anything by 
separating our artistic endeavors too 
much from everyday life—perform- 
ing In a vacuum, as it were. 

Then another thing. When a re- 
cital consists chiefly of choral- 
preludes, I think the melody of each 
chorale should either be printed on 
the program, or given out clearly on 
the organ before the piece is played. 
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In Germany, where everybody 
l:nows all the chorales by heart, it’s a 
different pair of shoes; but we don’t 
know them here—not to that extent, 
anyhow—and the more ingenious the 
composition is, the harder it is to 
pick the tune out of the counter- 
point. I know a good many of the 
tunes myself, but I am sure a large 
part of the audience were rather at 
sea. 

The third point, which I approach 
with fear and trembling, is this: I 
certainly do not like to listen to mus- 
ic in the dark. The Church was 
dimly lit by a few candles on the pil- 
lars of the nave; it was just possible 
to read the notes on the program, by 
looking closely. Now when I listen 
to music I like to do it with every 
ounce of my brain matter and every 
fibre of my body; this business of 
sitting passive and letting the music 
trickle over your head, like the 
precious ointment that ran down up- 
on Aaron’s beard and went down to 
the skirts of his clothing, doesn’t ap- 
peal to me at all, especially when 
it’s music of such a pronounced in- 
tellectual cast as on this occasion. I 
like to see the place well lit, so that 
the whole consciousness is keyed up, 
and the receptive faculties are 
whipped up almost to a frenzy by 
the psychological effect of the light. 
Then I can get out of the music all 
there is in it. But to sit in a gloom 
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like the interior of the tomb of the 
Capulets, and watch the folks around 
you struggling to keep awake—it’s 
not my idea of a good time, at all. 


w.1,—— 


I graduated from the old Central 
Highschool of Philadelphia, in the 
eighty-ninth graduating class that 
came out of that famous school. 
Our Class have always kept up an 
organization, and many years ago we 
instituted a prize, to be given each 
term at the Commencement Ex- 
ercises, aS a perpetual memorial to 
our Class. There is a sum of money 
at interest, and the income forms a 
cash prize, to be given in gold. 

The question came up, at the start, 
as to who was to get the money; and 
it was decided to give it, not to the 
first honor-man of the graduating 
class, who has all sorts of distinc- 
tions anyway, but to the member of 
the freshman class in each term who 
had most distinguished himself in 
scholarship. 

The idea is, that when a small boy 
enters the highschool, where con- 
ditions are new and strange to him, 
he is apt to be discouraged and 
daunted, for a while; so here is a 
prize, not for the hero of Commence- 
ment Day, but for some obscure kid 
in short breeches, who has _ been 
plugging along and doing his best in 
that first discouraging year in a 
strange school. 

Now for the application of it. I 
cannot help feeling that our big re- 
citalists would do a good job if in 
sach program they played one or two 
quite simple pieces, that the average 
young organist could tackle, with a 
little work, and play successfully. 
There is no doubt of the fact, that 
it is not inspiring to a young player 
to look over lists of pieces, or to hear 
recitals played, where every number 
is way over his head. He is apt to 
think, “Gee, what a heck of a way 
I’ve got to travel before I can do 
anything worth while!” Whereas, 
if he hears some great player give 
a fine performance of some rather 
simple piece, and make a big hit with 
it, he’ll go right off and buy that 
piece, and be delighted and en- 
couraged to think that he can give 
his audience one of the numbers that 
the famous Mr. Soandso played at 
that recital that the papers made so 
much of. 

w.1.—— 

Some months ago I described in 
these pages a recital that I heard 
Guilmant give when I was a young 
chap, and the great influence it had 
over my entire musical life. Now 
a great part of that influence was 
due to the fact that a number of the 
pieces played were well within my 
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capacity, so that I started in and 
learned them at once, and felt proud 
that I could play the same numbers 
Guilmant did. 

This is just a suggestion from a 
humble disciple. To my notion, it’s 
a grand thing to try and encourage 
the young player—and after all, you 
know, even our finest performers 
are not going to live forever; some- 
body has to follow them! 


Uncensored Remarks 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 
By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


ZY SALUTE to Mr. War- 
ren D. Allen anent his 

/ brief screed _ titled 

OQ “Mud,” in a_T.A.O. 
issue. Mr. Allen says: 

“Never have a Great-to-Great 16’, 
and never have any 16’ stops or 
couplers on the Register Crescendo.” 

To the first dictum I say: “Amen, 
and yet again, Amen!” To the sec- 
ond suggestion my feeling is that 16’ 
registers, if not too thick tonally, 
may be admitted to the Register 
Crecendo, but that sub-couplers are 
utterly out of place. For that mat- 
ter, isn’t it just barely possible that 
the percentage of manual 16’ tone 
has been rather exaggerated in late 
years? 

Why does present practise persist 
in placing the French Horn on the 
Choir manual, in three-manual or- 
gans, thus making it impossible to 
use the French Horn and the Clari- 
net simultaneously on_ orchestral 
transcriptions? Transcribers who 
know their business, such as Mr. 
Lemare, invariably treat the Swell as 
the basic string section, the Choir as 
the woodwind division, and the 
Great is used for Horn bits—solos, 
counter melodies, or chords, and for 
the full ensemble. See Mr. Lemare’s 
splendid transcription of the familiar 
Andante from Tchaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. There is just one, and 
only one logical place for the French 
Horn register, and that is upon the 
Great, for in that location it is avail- 
able for thumbed obbligatos—leav- 
ing the Choir useable for woodwind 
effects. 

I think it is high time that some 
of our builders designed new Tremu- 
lant mechanisms. There is much in- 
formation available on the art of 
muffling or baffling sound, and it 
seems inexcuseable to continue with 
noisy Tremulants. If these devices 
must be placed in the organ cham- 
bers (where they really do not be- 
long) let us at least have them en- 
closed in muffling chambers, with the 
whole outfit supported on springs (a 
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la electric refrigeration units) and 
not screwed down rigidly to the floor. 

Finally, don’t fail to see the fine 
book of organ music for church use 
by Philip G. Kreckel entitled 
“Musica Divina.’”” The composer is 
to this writer a new name in organ 
music, though the book carries the 
notation “Opus 40.” There are 
twenty-five compositions, most of 
them based on Gregorian themes and 
German choral melodies. They are 
skilfully written, many of them are 
of real beauty, and every one of the 
pieces will make appropriate service 
preludes. Mr. Kreckel has done a 
splendid job, and his publisher (J. 
Fischer & Bro.) is practically giving 
you the book when he puts a price of 
$1.25 on a collection of twenty-five 
pieces. Don’t miss this one. 

We have had some fine new con- 
cert organ music in recent years, and 
it is good to see one composer work- 
ing for the good of organ music in 
the church service. 

8 
—KARL BONAWITZ— 

Years ago when the organ was first 
being put on the air one of the most 
successful players in the new art was 
Mr. Karl Bonawitz, playing from the 
Germantown Theater, Philadelphia, 
over WIP. When Radio World 
magazine began its annual popularity 
contests Mr. Bonawitz became the 
first winner. 
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Mr. Bonawitz was born in Phila- 
delphia, studied music early, spent 
several years in England and upon 
his return to America in 1913 gave a 
piano recital in Philadelphia. He 
was organist of the Germantown 
Theater for twelve years and it was 
during that period he became promi- 
nent as an entertainer with an un- 
erring sense of rhythm and melody. 

When the great organ in Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, was ready 
for public use Mr. Bonawitz was one 
of those chosen to play it. Because 
of his fine rhythmic sense he was also 
chosen for the unique task of playing 
the Kimball organ in the ballroom 
for the dancers, alternating as relief 
with the jazz band engaged for the 
dancing. At first when the jazz band 
stopped and the organ began, the 
dancing abruptly stopped and_ re- 
fused to begin again, but Mr. 
Bonawitz tried the experiment of be- 
ginning with the jazz band before it 
had stopped playing, allowing it to 
fade out as the organ crescendoed 
into prominence, and this trick saved 
the day, the dancing, and the job, 
for the dancers kept right on, per- 
fectly satisfied with the organ. 

Mr. Bonawitz last year gave a 
series of organ programs on the 
Moller in the Waldorf, New York, 
playing three times daily, the music 
being transmitted to all the larger 
public rooms of the hotel through an 
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on June 6th. 


School), Willard Irving Nevins, and Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer. 


Underwood. 


elaborate system of microphones and 
amplifiers. 

There is not much else to say about 
this unusual artist. In his chosen 
field he has been a leader for many 
years, playing with delightful clarity 
and style, avoiding the coarse en- 
sembles and exaggerated solo voices 
common to radio work, thereby de- 
serving the thanks of all who are 
interested in the organ. 


AS 

32ND COMMENCEMENT 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL IN NEW 

YORK PRESENTS GRADUATES 
In spite of unusually warm weather 
a large audience assembled in the 
First Presbyterian, New York City, 
to enjoy and applaud the 32nd com- 
mencement program of the Guilmant 
Organ School on June 6. 

While Lillian Mecherle of the 
class of ’32 played the first move- 
ment of the D-flat Sonata of Rhein- 
berger, the members of the graduat- 
ing class were escorted to the organ 
loft by a processional of the mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association and 
faculty. An invocation was given by 
the Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, pastor 
of the Church, and then Miss Emma 
Gyorgyovits ’33 gave a fine reading 
of the Marche Religieuse by Guil- 
mant. This was followed by a ten- 


or aria from “Acis and Galatea” of 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL CLASS 
Faculty and graduating class of the Guilmant Organ School, New York City. 





Handel, by the guest artist of the 
evening, Dan Gridley. 

The Bach Fugue in D, played by 
Ray B. Rayburn ’33, and the Chorale 
in A-minor of Franck, with Hans A. 
Lange at the console, were the next 
two numbers. As one listened to such 
master-works being played by young 
students who only two years before 
had known little of the art of organ 
playing, it became apparent that Dr. 
William C. Carl, director of the 
School, had as in past years through 
untiring efforts and unique methods 
of instruction again provided the 
graduates with a remarkable com- 
mand of the organ. There were 
clear technic, colorful registration, 
and finely-felt interpretation in each 
instance. This class may be written 
down as one which will go forth 
thoroughly prepared to uphold the 
fine traditions of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School. 

Continuing the program Mr. Grid- 
ley sang an aria from the “Queen of 
Sheba” by Gounod and again the full 
beauty of his voice was displaved; 
Dr. Carl acted as his accompanist in 
both solos. 

Before presenting the William C. 
Carl Gold Medal, Dr. Carl gave a 
brief resume of the work of the past 
year, telling of the splendid work of 
all, and thanking the various mem- 
bers of the faculty for their coopera- 








The School 
closed its 34th year and celebrated its 32 annual commencement in the Old First Presbyterian 
In the front row are the following members of the faculty, left to right: George 
William Volkel, Hugh Ross, Frank Wright, Dr. William C. Carl (Founder and Director of the 
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tion. He then outlined the plans for 
the 35th year of the School which 
will begin next October. He stated 
that special stress would be placed 
upon the development of a large 
repertoire of practical organ works 
and a more adequate facility in ser- 
vice-playing, a greater knowledge of 
theory and especially keyboard har- 
mony and a more intensive course in 
choir-training. 

In amplifying the details of the 
choir-training work he told of the 
two courses that would be given by 
Mr. Hugh Ross; the regular course 
to deal with the Technic of the 
3aton and Tonal Building for 
Choirs, while the second one will 
consist of a study of the Bach can- 
tatas and oratorios and Traditional 
Choral Interpretations. Dr. Carl al- 
so announced that the Hon. and 
Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer would 
again give four free scholarships 
next year. He also stated that the 
music library of the late G. Waring 
Stebbins had been presented to the 
School by Mrs. Stebbins. 

The William C. Carl Gold Medal 
was then conferred upon Hans A. 
Lange ’33, his marks having been the 
highest of those of the graduating 
class. 

Before presenting the diplomas 
Dr. Moldenhawer reminded the class 
of their high calling and of the great 
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opportunities which lie before them 
in the pursuit of their chosen work. 
He admonished them to remain 
faithful to the ideals of their teacher. 

Following the benediction Roberta 
Bitgood, postgraduate °31, played 
Thou Art the Rock by Mulet and as 
a recessional the Grand Choeur 
Dialogue of Gigout. 

A reception was held in the parish 
house and many _ distinguished 
musicians were noted among those 
who came to offer congratulations. 

The Summer Course of the School 
will open July 5 under the direction 
of Willard Irving Nevins as an- 
nounced on pages 265 May and 328 
June. The regular Fall Term will 
begin on Oct. 3. . 

CURTIS MEMORIAL 
UNIQUE TRIBUTE PAID MEMORY 
OF C. H. K. CURTIS 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, 
publisher of the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Ladies Home Journal, 
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is best known in the organ world as 
the donor of the Austin organ to the 
city of Portland, Maine, but the six 
other Austin organs which Mr. Cur- 
tis donated were all played simul- 
taneously for a half-hour on June 9 
during the funeral services held at 
his home in Wyncote, Pa. These 
seven instruments, all donated by 
Mr. Curtis, all built by the Austin 
Organ Co. were: 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

Episcopal Church, Camden, Me. 

First Congregational, Camden. 

Municipal Auditorium, Portland. 

Unitarian Church, Germantown. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

In addition to the playing of these 
seven organs during the period of 
the funeral services, the factory of 
the Austin Organ Co. in Hartford 
stopped work at that hour in tribute 


to Mr. Curtis who was personally 


known to all in authority there, and 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
J ! To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 
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d If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you then be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
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the pause in the day’s routine was 
not merely a gesture but a heart-felt 
tribute to a splendid personality. 

In Philadelphia the flags on City 
Hall flew at half-mast, by order of 
the mayor, and many private build- 
ings followed the City’s example. 
Says the Philadelphia Inquirer, “Mr. 
Curtis himself was a musical en- 
thusiast and often took his seat at 
the console of the organ in Lyndon, 
his home at Wyncote, to play the 
simple melodies which so delighted 
him.” 

The Evening Bulletin says 40 
members of the Portland Men’s 
Singing Club participated in the ser- 
vices at Wyncote, and the Ledger 
adds that Hermann Kotzschmar’s 
“Hymn to the Night” was sung as 
Mr. Curtis’ favorite. 

Had he lived till June 18 he would 
have been 83 years old. Innumer- 
able newspapers throughout the east 
paid him honors and took note of the 
unusual tribute paid by the organ 
world. The thought originated with 
Mr. Herbert Brown, of New York 
City, who was instrumental in thus 
marking the passing of one of the 
most notable benefactors of the or- 
gan world. 

—COVER PLATE— 
One of the world’s genuine out- 
door organs was built by the Austin 
Organ Co. for the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco, Calif., and was 
housed in the redwood forest about 
90 miles north of the City, where 
the Club meets annually for its 
frolic. Usually one of the members 
is called upon to compose an opera 
for performance during the frolic. 

The organ is concealed among the 
trees back of the natural stage upon 
which the console rests. The photo 
shown as our Cover Plate, taken 
more than a dozen years ago, shows, 
from top to bottom and left to right: 
Edwin H. Lemare, Benjamin Moore, 
the late Dr. H. J. Stewart (seated), 
Uda Waldrop, and Wallace A. 
Sabin. 


—MUSICALES— 

The Reading Choral Society, N. 
Lindsay Norden director, Carroll 
W. Hartline accompanist, gave 
Henry K. Hadley’s “Mirtil in 
Arcadia,” April 25, Reading, Pa., 
assisted by Ralph Fischer Smith’s 
Chorus of Reading School Chil- 
dren. 

Plainfield Choral Club, Willard 
Sektberg conductor, Andrew Tiet- 
jen organist, gave Brahms’ “Re- 
quiem,” Op. 45 on April 25, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Franck’s “Solemn Mass” in A 
was given by Adam H. Hamme in 
Zion Lutheran, York, Pa. 





















A BACH PROGRAM 

By Earvt V. Moore 
Palmer Christian in his Bach pro- 
gram at the University of Michi- 
gan, as given on page 271 of your 
May issue, achieved much variety 
and maintained a continuous curve 
of interest by his skilful choice of 
compositions. The audience of be- 
tween 1500 and 20006 persons gave 
him their undivided attention dur- 
ing the entire program; there were 
no departures during the progress 
of the numbers, and that bespeaks 
volumes for the skilful choice and 
juxtaposition of the units making 
up the contents. 

We know and admire the fine 
sense of artistic taste, balance and 
proportion, and the unusual sense 
for organ color which Mr. Chris- 
tian displays in the performance of 
his programs. My second impres- 
sion centers around the fact that 
although he never lost sight of the 
true Bach style and the feeling for 
the interweaving of the contrapun- 
tal lines, there was always a fresh 
color pattern to intrigue the 
listener and to bring out the inner 
beauty of the particular composi- 
tion. The combination of an organ 
of almost inexhaustible resources 


in which every shade and dynamic 
tonecolor may be obtained, and his 
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unerring sense of the fitness of 
things, made it possible to enjoy 
the subtle, intimate and _ poetic 
beauty of Bach and at the same 
time rise to heights of majestic 
expression without being conscious 
of the monotony of style of per- 
formance. 

The series of recitals Mr. Chris- 
tian gives here, usually every 
Wednesday afternoon of the acad- 
emic year, is looked upon as one 
of the outstanding cultural con- 
tributions to student life and to 
community development. Over a 
period of years he has developed 
a clientele of listeners who are 
present rain or shine and who are 
quick to recognize the superior 
qualities in a program or in a per- 
formance whether the concert be 
given by Mr. Christian or one of 
the several guest organists who 
come from time to time. 

—INTELLIGENCE TEST— 
One of the factors used by Fred- 
erick Osborn to compile an “index 
of cultural-intellectual develop- 
ment” for various scientific socie- 
ties was the “number of magazine 
readers per 100 of population.” 
Other factors consulted were in- 
telligence tests conducted among 
school children and the Army in- 
telligence tests. 








Musicales 
J. S. CONSTANTINE 


UNIV. BAPTIST, CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Gloria, Buzzi-Peccia 
I Sought the Lord, Stevenson 
All glory laud and honor, Bach 
Blessed Jesu, Bach 
Now all the woods, Bach 
From Thy love, Gounod 
Unfold ye portals, Gounod 
Only the choral numbers are 
given; two choirs united for the ser- 
vice. 
WM. RIPLEY DORR 
PALOS VERDES, CALIF. 
Palos Verdes Glee Club 
Song of music makers, Winn 
-p. Mermaid, Rowley 
Deep River, ar. Mansfield 
Sleepy Town, Repper 
Hunting Round, Bates 
3-p. Isabelita, Doda 
3-p. Under Silver Star, ar. Loomis 
Madrigal of Spring, Fletcher 
WM. H. JONES 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
Raleigh Men’s Chorus 
Bedouin Song, Foote 
To Music, Franz 
Pilgrims Chorus, Wagner 











roads. 





all 
improvements for rent 


Cottages with modern 





overnight, by the week or 
month, accommodating two 
to eight persons each, 
everything furnished but 
your food; delightful din- 


ing-room on the property. 


LAWRENCE K. HALL, President 





Moosehead Lake in Maine 


Vacation-land farthest north in the New England 
states, farthest away from the heat, in a forest of pines, 
by one of the most picturesque and grandest lakes in 
America—a lake 40 miles long and 20 miles wide, 
dotted by islands—reached by splendid automobile | 

















MOOSEHEAD LAKE HIGHLANDS, 











An ideal vacation place 
for the artist, surrounded 
by Maine’s famous forests 
of pines, on the shore of a 
magnificent lake. Islands 
with exclusive 
completely . equipped also 
available. 


cottages 





Inc. 


GREENVILLE, MAINE 
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Tarantella, Dubois 
On Wings of Song, Mendelssohn 
High Barbery, ar. Hal 
Ashes of Roses, Hawley 
Sour Wood Mountain, ar. Malin 
Hunters Farewell, Mendelssohn 
Two Old Crows, Enders 
Finnish Lullaby, Palmgren 
Bells of Averdovey, Protheroe 
St. Cecilia Club 

Invocation to St. Cecilia, Harris 
Roumanian Love Song, Gaines 
Ring Out Wild Bells, Fletcher 
Haste Thee Nymph, Handel 
Sleeping Flowers, Dickinson 
God of Fire, Holst 
Thou art Like a Flower, Rubinstein 
Arabian Song Cycle, Spross 
Valse Triste, Sibelius 
Nightingale, Weelkes 
Lightning now Flashes, Taylor 

This organization consists of 29 
women’s voices—13-9-8-9, 
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MISS ISA McILWRAITH 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
Philomelic Society 

Sir Eglamore, ar. Gardiner 

m. Vagabond, Clark 

Torrents in Summer, Elgar 

All Through the Night, ar. Lutkin 

John Peel, ar. Andrews 

When Allen-a-Dale, Pearsall 

w.Oranges and Lemons, ar. Donovan 

w. Summer is Icumen in, trad. 

w. Song from Ossian, Brahms 

Ma Little Banjo, ar. Dies 

Nobody knows, ar. Burleigh 

Psalm 150, Franck 

Only the choral numbers are 
given; the Society numbers 31 mixed 
voices. 

MISS CATHARINE MORGAN 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
Hawes Avenue Choirs 
Send forth Thy light, Schuetky 











School of Sacred Music 


Union Theological Seminary 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D. D., LL. D., President 


Clarence Dickinson, Director 


Courses in everything pertaining to 








| the Ministry of Music 








of the Church 








Rev. Canon Douglas © 
Becket Gibbs 
Marguerite Hazzard 
Charlotte Lockwood 
Mrs. William Neidlinger 
T. Tertius Noble 

Hugh Porter 








Degree, Master of Sacred Music 


FACULTY: 


Year Begins September 27th 


Catalogue on request 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BROADWAY AT 120TH STREET 


Franklin Robinson 
Hugh Ross 
Frederick Schlieder 
Edwin J. Stringham 
Christos Vrionides 
Morris W. Watkins 
Corleen Wells 


New York City 






























Abbreviations 


If a key-letter is hyphenated next 
| after a composer's name in any pro- | 
gram, it indicates the publisher; the | 
| complete key to these abbreviations 
| will be published frequently in these 
| pages. 
| The Editors assume no responsibil- | 
ity for the spelling of unusual names. 

Instrumental music is listed with | 
the composer's name first, vocal with | 
the title first. | 

Recital Programs: 
*Indicates recitalists who have given | 
| the organ builder the credit he de- | 
| serves on the printed program. If | 
| used after the title of a composition | 
| it indicates that a “soloist” was intro- | 
duced next. If used at the beginning 
of any line it indicates the beginning 
of another program. 

Services and Musicales: 
*Indicates the beginning of any 
morning service given herewith com- 
plete; it is also used to indicate 
churches whose minister prints the 
the organist’s name along with his 
own on the calendar. **Indicates the 
beginning of an evening service or 
special musicale. 

Obvious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, junior choir, men’s 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, un- 
accompanied, vtolin, women’s voices, 
| 3-p, 4-p, 5-b, 3-part writing, etc.; 
| hyphenating denotes duet. 














Glory be to God, Rachmaninoff 
All breathing life, Bach 

j. Lift thine eyes, Mendelssohn 
Wake awake, Christiansen 
Beautiful Saviour, Christiansen 
Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 
j. Come unto Him, Handel 
Were you there, ar. Burleigh 
Richard de Castre, trad. 

Carol in Dorian mode, Terry 
Holly and Ivy, Boughton 

Holy City, Adams 


Miss Morgan accompanied the 
Adams number with piano, four 
trumpets, and four trombones. Her 


girl’s choir of 34 voices, boy’s choir 
of 18, women’s choir of 31 (11-10- 
5-5), and men’s choir of 16 (3-3-5- 
5) united for the concert. 
LUIS HAROLD SANFORD 
FLUSHING, L. I. 
Ars Musica Guild 
Salutation, Jacobsen 
All ye who music love, Donati 
April in my mistress face, Morley 
In the merry month of May, Wilson 
To Sylvia, Schubert 
Evening, Lassen 
Night, Sanford 
Worship, Shaw 
o-p. Debussy, Submerged Cathedral 
o-p. Sanford, Romance; Scherzo. 
Wake thee now, ar. Taylor 
Lass with delicate air, Arne 
Courage, Huhn 
This organization of mixed voices 
is divided: 22-12-10-12. The num- 
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bers repeated as encores were Las- 
sen, Sanford’s Night, Taylo-, and 
Huhn. 


MORRIS W. WATKINS 
CHURCH OF SAVIOR, BROOKLYN 
Choir Concert 
Since first I saw, Foru 
Dark-eyed Sailor, ar. Williams 
w. In May, Parker 
w. Saturday Sailing, Mead 
w. Follow me down, ar. Fletcher 
Turtle Dove, ar. Williams 
Sumer is Icumen in, trad. 
m. Scandalize’ My Name, ar. Bur- 
leigh 
m. Swing Low, ar. Reddick 
m. Git on Board, trad. 
Vineta, Brahms 
Swansea Town, ar. Holst 
The choir: 7-3-4-6. 


WALTER WISMAR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Holy Cross Choir Concert 
Herr auf dich traue ich, Buxtehude 
Cantata No. 161, Bach 
Cantata No. 172, Bach 
Jesu Priceless Treasure, Bach 
Now rest beneath, Bach 

The choir: 24-13-11-12. “To give 
you an idea of our work, for the last 
two numbers the orchestra played 
an introduction and then the choir 
sang unaccompanied, the orchestra 
following with an interlude and the 
choir on pitch; again the orchestra 
played, then the choir unaccom- 
panied, and again the orchestra, and 
the choir on pitch. The attendance,” 
concludes Mr. Wismar, “was 1100; 
no wild guess, the ushers count the 
people.” The concert was the “big- 
gest effort to date and was most en- 
thusiastically received.” 


LOUISIANA F. M. C. 
AUDITORIUM, BATON ROUGE 
Blessed Jesu, Dvorak 
Festival Te Deum, Buck 
Highwayman, Taylor 
Babylon, Clokey 
Street Cries, Dunkley 
Chocolate Prince, J. F. Wagner 
Masters in this hall, Candlyn 
Very Bread, W. M. Hawkins 
The program was presented by 
four organizations and the conduc- 
tors were H. W. Stopher, Mrs. E. B. 
Doran, and Ferdinand Dunkley. 


WEBSTER GROVES 
Community Concert 

Salvation is Created, Tchesnokoff 
Listen to de lambs, Dett 
Sanctus, Gounod 
Show pity Lord, Voris 
Unfold ye portals, Gounod 
Steal Away, ar. Hall 
Seraphic Song, ar. Gaines 

Eight choirs united for the con- 
cert; only the choral numbers are 
listed here. 
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Advance Programs 
GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 
AMPHITHEATER, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
July 2, 4:00 
Hollins-hn, Concert Overture Cm 

Handel-h, Largo 
Couperin-js, Soeur Monique 
Mulet-jl, Tu es Petrus 
Widor-jh, No. 2: Andante 
Gigout-jl, Minuet Bm 
Franck-xd, Finale 
July 9, 4:00 
Bach-g, Little Prelude Em 
Toccata F 
Guilmant-g, Meditation No. 2 
Saint-Saens-g, Fantasia Ef 
Widor-jh, 4: Andante Cantabile; 
Scherzo. 
Vierne-xd, Legende 
Liszt-vs, Bach Fantasia 
July 16, 4:00 
Guilmant-ts, Handel Grand Chorus 
Handel-j, Water Music: Air; 
Hornpipe; Minuet; Finale. 
Franck-xd, Prelude-Fugue-Var. 
Guilmant-ts, Sonata 1 
July 23, 4:00 
Widor-jh, 6: Allegro; 
Adagio cantabile. 
Guilmant-ts, Son. 5: Scherzo 
Stoessel, Lullaby (ms.) 
Schumann, Sketch Fm; Sketch Df. 








Bonnet-jl, Concert Variations 
Reubke-co, 94th Psalm Sonata 


July 30, 4:00; Bach Program 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Arioso, Cantata 156 (co) 
Christ unser Herr 
Ich fur’ zu dir 
Prelude and Fugue D 
Son. 3: Andante 
Passacaglia 
Aug. 6, 4:00 
Mozart-sp, Fantasia Fm 
C.P.E. Bach-h, Minuet Ef 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Brahms-zs, Rose breaks into— 
My inmost heart doth yearn 
My inmost heart rejoiceth 
Widor-jh, 5: Variations ; 
Allegro moderato. 
Gigout-xd, Grand Choeur Dialogue 


Aug. 13, 4:00 

Vierne-xd, Six Pieces: 

Preambule; Scherzetto; Lied; 

Divertissement ; Elegie ; 

Cortege. 
Duccasse-xd, Pastorale 
Dupre-hn, Three Versets, Dm, G, F. 
Dupre-jl, Prelude and Fugue Gm 


Aug. 20, 4:00 
Bach-g, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue 
Widor-jh, Sicilienne 
Warner-g, Exaltation; Serenity. 
Jongen-ec, Chant de Mai 
Mendelssohn-sp, Sonata 1 








Organists trained as 


Write for Catalogue 


Guilmant Organ School| 


Dr. William C. 


Carl, Director 


expert Choirmasters 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Palmer Christian 








University Organist 
The University 
of Michigan 








Professor of Organ and 


Bernard R. LaBerge Concert Management 


2 West 46th Street 
New York 




















Recital 
Programs 


—PUPILS’ RECITALS— 
We believe no good would be accom- 
plished by admitting to these columns 
the programs of pupils in their 
graduation recitals. The purpose of 
our recital-program pages is to show 
the literature used by prominent 
recitalists today, and on rare occa- 
sions also to show an original idea 
in prograin-making. To take space 
for young students who admittedly 
have but scant experience in the vast 
forest of organ literature would, we 
believe, be a step backward in an age 
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that calls for forward movement in 
all realms. And since it can hardly 
be called news of general interest 
when a pupil reaches graduation, we 
ask our contributors to accept our 
hearty thanks for thetr interest and 
be content with that token of appre- 
ciation on our part without requiring 
us to use very expensive space for 
programs and personal mentions that 
are much too limited in their field of 
interest. 


ORGAN-PIANO 
SALEM REFORMED, HARRISBURG 
Mendelssohn, Capriccio Brilliante 
Schumann, Concerto Am 
Clokey, Symphonic Piece 
Bach, Concerto Dm 
The Pennsylvania N.A.O. offered 
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this interesting program as part of 
the 13th annual convention; eight 
players participated. 


*MISS ANNA B. FOSTER 
FIRST CONG., REDLANDS, CALIF. 
Organ-Piano Programs 

Brahms, O world I e’en— 
3ossi, Cathedral Meditation 
o-p. Grieg, Allegretto, Op. 13 
o-p. Mendelssohn, Consolation 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
o-p. Yon, Concerto Gregoriano 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 

Grieg, Allegretto, Op. 13 
Franck, Prelude-Fugue- Variations 
Guilmant, Scherzo Capriccioso 
Yon’s Concerto Gregoriano 

Mrs. Harold W. Woodrow played 
some of the organ numbers in this 
all organ-piano program. 
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This list includes only such books as 
T.A.O. editors and reviewers have 
selected as representing the very 
best on their respective subjects. 


The Organ 


ART OF ORGAN BUILDING. 
By George Ashdown Audsley. 
9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 pages, 
Now in rare-book class. 

CHURCH ORGAN. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated, $2.00. 
Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 
CINEMA and THEATER ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, illustrated, $3.15. 
Masterful review of electric action. 
Many unusual theater stoplists. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN. 
By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes, 

7 x 10, 341 pages, illustrated, $7.50. 
Mechanics of modern organ building. 

DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

By J. I, Wedgwood. 
6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 
The old standard, still popular. 

ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 199 pages, illustrated, $6.50. 

Modern British organ building. 
MODERN ORGAN. 

By Ernest M. Skinner. 

7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.25. 

A few specialties discussed 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, $2.75. 

England’s best dictionary. 
ORGAN STOPS. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 

Best dictionary ever published. 
TEMPLE OF TONE. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. - 

7 x 10, 262 pages, $7.50. 

Climax of Author’s tonal ideas. 


Choir Work 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRE- 
By Henry Coward. TATION. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 

Invaluable to organists. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE PRODUC- 
By Arthur L. Manchester. TION 
5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 

Invaluabie aid in choir-tone work. 

JUNIOR CHOIR HELPS AND 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller. 
7 x 10, 28 pages, $1.00. 

A gold-mine of information and help. 

SONG THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
By Crystal Waters. STUDY. 
7 x 10, 135 pages, $2.00. 

Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 


$150.00. 


SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 


The Best 
BOOKS 


TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 
By Harper C. Maybee. 
7x11, 14 pages, 25c. 

To improve the choir’s tone. 


Practical Organ Work 


FIRST LESSONS ON ORGAN. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
9 x 12, 96 pages, $1.50. 
For first-year students. 
FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Everett E. Truette. 
6 x 9, 264 pages, $2.50. 
Practical discussion, for serious student. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson. READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 
By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 
6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments. 

ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION. 
By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 
How fugues have been built. 

FUGUE WRITING. 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 
6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50. 
An instruction book on fugue-form. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 
4 x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 
Explicit illustrations and directions. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE and the DISSO- 
By Knud Jeppeson. NANCE. 
7 x 10, 272 pages, illustrated, $6.00. 
Recommended unreservedly to every 
ous mucician. Paper-bound only. 

STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 
By Frederick C. Mayer. 

9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 
Writing fugues on Bach examples. 


seri- 


The listing is maintained as a ser- 
vice to T.A.O. readers who want 
only books of proved merit. All 
prices net; T.A.O. prepays postage. 


RIDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 
By C. H. Kitson. 
5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 
Superb explanations for beginners. 


Historical 
CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 
Ry Arms and Arms. 
9 x 12, 229 pages, illustrated, $20.00. 
An art-book of great inspiration. 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 
By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 
5 x 8, 411 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 
Delightful history of musicians. 
HISTORIC CHURCHES of the WORLD. 
Ry Robert B. Ludy. 
7 x 10, 325 pages, illustrated, $5.00. 
D>lightful reference work, inspirational. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 
By Louis C. Elson. 
7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 
The best in its class. 
HOUSE OF GOD. 
By Ernest H. Short. 
7 x 10, 340 pages, illustrated, $7.50. 
Splendid review of church architecture. 
ORGAN IN FRANCE. 
Bv Wallace Goodrich. 
6 x 9, 169 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 
Handsome book, delightful, informative. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART. 
By Watson Lyle. 
5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 
Full of informative materials. 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP BOOK. 

By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 

6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Modern church-service . programs, 
ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 

By Gardner and Nicholson. 

© x 8, 232 pages, $4.00. 

Splendid exposition of fine church music. 
HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By Clifford Demarest. 

5 x 7, 43 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

For beginners, practical, reliable. 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Rv J. H. Arnold. 

7 x 10, 173 pages, paper-bound, $4.25. 

Cl-ar, masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 

By Ernest Douglas, 

& x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 

Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies. 
PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 

By Reginald L. McAll. 

& x 8, 237 pages, $2.20. 

For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 


467 Richmond Station S. I., New York, N. Y. 
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ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
CALVARY P. E., MEMPHIS 
Organ-Piano Program 

Wagner, Parsifal Vorspiel 

Demarest, Fantasie Cm 

True, Moonlight on Pagan Temple 

Korsakov, Hymn to Sun 

Clokey’s Symphonic Piece* 

Liszt, Liebestraume 

Wagner, Valkyries Ride 


*HENRY K. BEARD 
FIRST M. E., YORK, PA. 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6* 
3ach, Gigue A; In Dulci Jubilo. 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Boellmann, Gothique Toccata* 
Franck, Pastorale 
3rahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Widor, 2: Finale 
DR. WM. C. CARL 
FIRST PRESB., NEW YORK 
DuMage, Grand Jeu 
Reger, Benedictus 
Handel, Con. Dm: Allegro 
Shelley, Spring Song 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Allegro; 
Adagio; Scherzo. 
Borowski, Chanson de Mai 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm* 
3onnet, Lied de Chrysanthemes 
MacMaster, Toccata Op. 67 
RALPH A. DAVIS 
MUSBKUM OF ART, BROOKLYN 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Rogers, Arioso Ancient 
Woodman, Wedding Hymn 
Schubert, Ave Maria 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


GUARANTEE TRUST BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Kinder, Caprice 
Handel, Con. 6: Allegro 
MacDowell, Deserted Farm; 
Rose; Sweet Lavender. 
d’Ambrosio, Canzonetta 
Mulet Thou art the Rock 
EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Guilmant, Verset iste Confessor ; 
Dreams; Allegro Fsm. 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Moline, Seraphic Chant 
Guilmant, Grand Choeur alla Handel 
Bach Program 
Marche du Veilleur de Nuit 
Sonata 3 
Der tag der ist so freudenreich 
Jesu mein Freude 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
DR. F. T. EGENER 
CRONYN MEMORIAL, LONDON, ONT. 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 
Sibelius, Valse Triste 
Dethier, Scherzo 
Flagler, Southern Variations 
Russell, Bells of Ste. Anne 
Barnes, 1: Gregorian Toccata 


Wild 
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McCONNELL ERWIN 
AUDITORIUM, CHATTANOOGA 


Dubois, Toccata 

Poldini, Dancing Dolls 
Tchaikowsky, Three-Horse Sleigh 
Pierne, Little Soldiers of Lead 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Massenet, Virgin’s Prayer 
Gounod, Berceuse 

DeLamarter, Carillon 














W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 
Assistance and advice in service 
and pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 





Pomona College 


Claremont, California 














LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
Night and Day 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 
































Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman 
School of 


Music of 





The University 


of Rochester 





Management: 


Rochester, N. Y. 











| Eastman School of Music, 








Kimball Hall 











Edward Eigenschenk 


Chicago. 

















- William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 











Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 








Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 








Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


time and money. 
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A hymntune 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
*Schubert, Rosamunde Overture 
Mascagni, Intermezzo 
Donizetti, Lucia Sextet 
Il Trovatore Miserere 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Rubinstein, Melody F 
3rahms, Waltz A 
Schumann, Traumerei 
A hymntune 
Foster selections 
*GOTTFRIED H. FEDERLEIN 
TEMPLE EMANU-EL, NEW YORK 
Wolstenholme’s Handel Sonata 
Puxtehude, Fugue C 








Ernest White 


Recitals 


St. James’s Church 


2210 Sansom Street 


PHILADELPHIA PENN. 

















Bradhurst 2-1748 
Mott Haven 9-0807 


596 East 134th Street 
New York City 
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and Rebuilt 
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Bach, Fugue G 
Debussy, La Fille aux Cheveux 

En Bateau 
Federlein, Toccata Dm 
Gigout, Scherzo E 
Thiele, Chromatic Fantasy Am 
Reubke’s 94th Psalm Sonata 

MRS. KATE E. FOX 

ST. ANDREW’S, NEW YORK 
Widor, 6: Allegro; Adagio. 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Bach, O man bemoan 

In dulci Jubilo 

Passacaglia 
Massenet, Angelus 
Reubke, Son.: Finale 

*MISS RUTH HARSHA 
CENTRAL M. E., BROOKLYN 
Bonnet, Concert Variations* 
Jenks, From Southland 
Gaul, Mt. Vernon* 

Chant for Dead Heroes* 
Rinck, Con. for Flute: Rondo 
Lemare, Andantino 
o-p. Clokey’s Symphonic Piece 
Widor, 5: Toccata 

Frederick M. Smith was pianist in 
the Clokey work. 

*CLARENCE E. HECKLER 

CHRIST LUTHERAN, HARRISBURG 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Meale, Song of Breeze* 
Rogers, Scherzo-Pastozale 
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Riemenschneider 


ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 





Director 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory 
Berea 


Recitals 
Master Classes 
Instruction 
Coaching 


clddress: 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HUGH McAMIS 


Great Neck, Long Jsland 
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Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm* 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Vierne, Westminster Carillon* 
Kreisler, Caprice Viennois 
Reger, Toccata Dm 
GODFREY HOFFMANN 
BETHLEHEM LUTHERAN, BROOKLYN 
Bach, Toccata Dm 
If thou but suffer—* 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Franck, Piece Heroique* 
Baumgartner, Idyll 
Russell, Basket Weaver 
Farnam, Toccata 
GILBERT MACFARLAND 
ALL SAINTS CATHEDRAL, ALBANY 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Dickinson, Reverie 
Karg-Elert, Nun danket all Gott 
Bach, Ich ruf zu dir Herr Jesu 
Guilmant, Son. 3: Allegro 
Bach, Air for G-string 
Rogers, Son. 2: Chorale and Adagio 
Dubois, Toccata 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rinck, Variations Wie schoen— 
Batiste, Communion G 
Gounod, St. Cecilia Sanctus* 
Wagner, Good Friday Music 
Malling, Easter Morning 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
*ALEXANDER McCURDY 
FIFTH ST. M. E., HARRISBURGH 
Schumann, Sketch Fm; Sketch Df. 
Bach, Lord hear my cry 
Christ lay in bonds 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Farnam, Toccata 


Frank Van Dusen 


A. A. G.O. 








Director of 
School of 
Church and 
Choir Music, 
American 
Conservatory 
of Music, 
Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
RECITALS 
LECTURES 


Address 


Kimball Hall Chicago 


























Gustav F. Dourinc 
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Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 523, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
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Stebbins, In Summer 
Brahms, Rose breaks into bloom 
Karg-Elert, Now thank we all 
Legend of Mountain 
Lord Jesus Christ turn to us 
W. ANDREW MCcNEILIS 
FIRST BAPTIST, COLUMBUS 
Faulkes, Ein Feste Burg 
Handel, Largo 
bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
McAmis, Dreams 
Russell, Bells of Ste. Anne 
Voris, Christmas Lullaby 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Spark, Jerusalem the Golden 
Crawford, Toccata F 
CATHARINE MORGAN 

HAWES AVE. M. E., NORRISTOWN 
Dupre, Sixth Magnificat Interlude 
Reubke’s 94th Psalm Sonata* 
Bach, Fugue a la Gigue; 

Vivace; Toccata F.* 

Vierne, 1: Allegro 
Mulet, Rose Window 
Morgan, Cromatica* 

A quartet of harps added eight 
numbers and the program closed 
with Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance played by organ and harps. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

Sibelius, Finlandia 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Borodin, Au Convent 
Nevin’s Tragedy of Tin Soldier 
Adams, Bells of St. Mary 
Tchaikowsky, Nutcracker Suite: 

Dance of Reed Pipes; 

Dance Arabe; 

Dance of Candy Fairy. 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 

ALFRED W. G. PETERSON 

CENTRAL CHURCH, WORCESTER 
Hollins, Grand Chorus 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Stoughton, Fairyland: Idyl 
C. R. Gale, Sunshine and Shadow 
Dickinson, Reverie 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
Lemare, Andantino 
Bonnet, Romance Sans Paroles 
Liadow, Music Box 
Johnston, Evensong 
Guilmant, Finale Ef 
Stamitz, Andante 

“This candle-light organ recital 
was composed of music selected for 
its appeal to the average music-lover. 
We expected a small audience, as 
this was the first full-organ program, 
but were pleased to have about 300 
present.” 

*ALEXANDER SCHREINER 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Bach’s Concerto 4 
Becker’s Sonata Gm 
Improvisation on hymntune 
Demereaux, Toccata 
Bratms, Adorn thyself O my soul 
Wagner, Int. Act 3, Bridal Chorus 
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*Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantab. 

Op. 11 
Schminke, March Russe 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Vierne, Finale D 
*Bach, Toccata F 
Wagner, Tannhauser Overture 
Debussy, Reverie 
Mendelssohn, Hunting Song 
Yon, Pedal Study 

Dvorak Program 


Slavonic Dance C 

Slavonic Dance Em 

Indian Lament 

New World Sym.: Largo; Finale. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
TRINITY LUTHERAN, NEW YORK 
Rheinberger, Son. Am; Intermezzo; 

Fugue Cromatica. 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
Bach, Lamb of God 
If thou but suffer 
Franck, Cantabile; Piece Heroique. 
Dubois, Hosannah; Benediction 
Nupt. 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 


HERMAN F. SIEWERT 
ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Karg-Elert, Hymn to Stars 
Tchaikowsky, Sugar Plum Fairy 
Magic Flutes 
Franck, Chorale Am* 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Wagner, Tristan: Liebestod 
Arensky, Cuckoo 
Kreisler, Fair Rose-Marie 
Vierne. Westminster Chimes 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Godard, Pan 
Borowski, Son. 1: Andante 
Arensky, Cuckoo 
Kreisler, Fair Rose-Marie* 
Spirituals, Deep River 
Angels done Changed my Name 
Nobody Knows 
Kreisler, Liebesfreud 
*Bach, Fugue G 
Vierne, 5: Grave 
Dvorak, Humoresque 
Korsakov, Hymn to Sun* 
3orowski, Son. 1: Allegro 


G. CRISS SIMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
Bach Program 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Advent: Gottes Sohn ist Komren 
Christmas ; In Dulci Jubilo 
New Year Eve: Das Alte Jahr 
New Year Day: In dir ist Frevde 
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Good Friday; O mensch bewein’ 
Easter: Christ lag in Todesbanden 
Ascension: Heut’ Triumphieret 
Pentecost: Komm Gott Schopfer 
Trinity: Allein Gott 
Prelude Ef 

“Everybody said this was the best 
program I had ever given; of course 
it was the best music, but that the 
audience should appreciate and enjoy 
it was very heartening.” 

*THEODORE SPAYDE 
SWINNEY CONSERVATORY 

Gigout, Noels Rhapsodie 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo; 

Vom Himmel hoch; 

Jesu meine Freude. 
Malling, Bethlehem; 

Shepherds in Fields. 
Yon, Gesu Bambino 
Dubois, March of Magi 
d’Antalffy, Christmas Chimes 
Lemare, Antioch Fantasia 
Harker, Christmas Pastorale 
Dethier, Christmas 








Warren D. Allen 


Stanford University 














Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 


A.A.G.0. 
Organist-Director, 
First Baptist Church 


Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 














CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music Emeritus 
Western Reserve University 


1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 




















e e 
H. William Hawke, mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church, 1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Specializing in Services and Music of the Church—Plainsong Instruction 
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FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 

Wagner, Tannhauser March 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Sibelius, Valse Triste 
Bach, Prelude Bm 
Boccherini, Minuet A 
Trad. Londonderry Air 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Tchaikowsky, Andantino Canzona 
Scotch Fantasia 
*Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
Bach, Aria D 
Wagner, Dreams 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Wagner, Prize Song 
Bach, Come now Savior 








GracrE LEEDs DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 
Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 
Studio: 

359 Front St. New York City 
St. John’s Colony 














GEORGE HEnNrRy Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wagner, Liebestod 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 


*HERBERT RALPH WARD 
ST. PAUL’S, NEW YORK 

Bossi, Prelude F 
Bach, My inmost heart 

Fugue Cm 
Hure, Communion 
Quef, Ite Missa Est 
*Ward, Salut d’Amour 
Karg-Elert, Kyrie Eleison 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Wihtol, Pastorale 
Ramsey, Son. Bm: Mvt. 1 
*Clokey, Legende 
Mulet, Nave 
Wagner, Elsa’s Bridal Procession 
Bach, Jesu joy of man’s desiring 
Dubois, Laus Deo 
*Saint-Saens, Swan 
Debat-Ponson, Gavotte 
Purcell, A Ground 
Zelenski, Prelude Pastoral 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 


*CARL WEINRICH 
SECOND PRESB., NEW YORK 
Bach Program 

Toccata F 
Out of the Deep 
Be glad all ye Christian men 
Sonata 5 
Fugue Ef 
Lord God now open wide 
The Lord’s Prayer 
In Thee is Gladness 
In Thee Lord have I put— 
Passacaglia 


—KEEP IT GOING— 

“As the wheels of industry gather 
speed, management must realize 
that only by keeping the money 
received in active circulation in the 
form of wages and purchases can 
a condition of sound prosperity be 
developed. The economy of in- 
telligent spending must be im- 
pressed upon all.” 


—Henry T. Ewald 








Ray HAsTINGs 
Mus. Doc. 


Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles. 
California 

















Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 


Associate Organist , 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 

















A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


This program was also played in 
the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, May 20, with the addition of 
When in the Hour, as the fifth 
Orgelbuchlein choralprelude. 


HOMER E. WILLIAMS 
DE WITT CLINTON, NEW YORK 
Bonvin, Verlangen 
Williams, Von Himmel Hoch 
Brahms, Es ist ein Ros’ 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Gluck, Orfeo Ballet Music: 
Sarabande; Aria. 
Harker, Stille Nacht 
Mendelssohn, Sym. 3: Finale 


*JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
PINE ST. PRESB., HARRISBURG 
Handel, 
Handel’s Concerto 5 
Bach-Widor, Sicilienne 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Wagner, Zug zum Munster 
Liszt, Bach Prelude and Fugue 
Dupre, Toccata Ave Maris Stella 
Vierne, Divertissement 
Samazeuilh, Prelude 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 


ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK LEssons 


Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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F.A.G O. 
Recitals - Instruction 
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RowLanp W. DuNHAM 
F.A.G.0. 





Recitals — Instruction 











Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 





Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 














Trinity Cathedral, 


Huco Goopwin Cleveland, Ohio 





CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell 











Iowa 


THORNDIKE LUARD 




















18 Vernon Street 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
By Grace LEEDS DARNELL 
Mr. Hawke's article on the service 
was most helpful and inspiring. I 
wonder how many know of the Wel- 
lesley Conference where astourding 
help can be gained in service-build- 
ing, symbolism, and other co-related 
subjects? This Conference last for 








LaVahn K. Maesch 


Recitals and Instruction 
Lawrence Conservatory 
of Music 


APPLETON WISCONSIN 




















~ Carl F. Mueller 
A.A.G.O. 
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Gordon Balch Nevin 


Westminster College 


New Wilmington Pa. 














WiLuarp Irvinc NEvINS 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 
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New York City 

















Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 
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ten days only and the inspiration for 
organists in liturgical as well as non- 
liturgical churches cannot be esti- 
mated. 

This is the time to be planning for 
one’s summer outing and the ten 
days at Wellesley and later the three 
weeks at Silver Bay with Dr. Wil- 
liamson should and would give any- 
one great help for the coming sea- 
son’s work. 

—VAN DUSEN PUPILS— 
Burton Lawrence, M.M., pupil of 
Frank Van Dusen, American Con- 
servatory, won the 1933 contest 
and accordingly was soloist at the 
47th commencement concert, play- 
ing the organ part of Guilmant’s 
Concerto Dm with the orchestra. 
Seven contestants were entered. 
Recipients of degrees at the Con- 
servatory in the organ department 
were Mr. Van Dusen’s pupils, Ed- 
ward Ejigenschenk, M.M., Harold 
Cobb, Mus.Bac., and James Cun- 
liff, Mus.Bac. 

—ORGAN-PIANO— 
Prof. Perey M. Linebaugh of Sus- 
quehanna University played the 
organ parts of the following works 
presented in concerto form in the 
senior piano recitals this season: 

Hummel, Allegro Moderato Am 

Mozart, Allegro Vivace C 

Grieg, Allegro Molto Am 

Mendelssohn, Molti Allegro Gm 

—KILGEN NOTES— 
Natick, R. I.: Sacred Heart Church 
has contracted for a 2-24 Kilgen, for 
installation this summer. 

La Junta, Calif.: St. Patrick’s 
Church will install its new 2-20 Kil- 
gen next month. 

Greenville, O.: First Presbyterian, 
Miss Lottie Leas organist, is having 
its 2-18 rebuilt with electric action. 

—EIGENSCHENK— 
IXdward Eigenschenk gave a recital 
on the Moller in the Hall of Re- 
ligion, in Chicago’s Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition, June 15. June 5 he 
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gave a recital at Cedarville College 
for the annual commencement ex- 


ercises. 








G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














F. W. Riesberg 


A-A.G.O. 


Organist, Pythian Temple 
Baptist Church, N. Y.C. 
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Instruction 
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113 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 
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Edith E. Sackett 


Organist and Director of Music 
Fort George 
Presbyterian Church 
187th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















JaMEs E. SCHEIRER 
director oj music 


SALEM REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Harrisburg, Penna. 














SCHREINER 


Organist at 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


First M. E. Church of Los Angeles 
The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 























Arthur W. Poister 


University of Redlands, California 
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—SUBSTITUTES ?— 
Anyone in the New York territory 
needing a substitute is invited to 
“do their bit” by giving the work 
to one who needs it most. There 


Harold Schwab 


Lasell Junior College 
All Souls Church, Lowell 


Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
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Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
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Louisville, Ky. 
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Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 
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Organ Studio: 1040 Geary Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 
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Harry A. SYKES | 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Organist-Choirmaster, 


St. Marxk’s Pro-CaTHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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are several eminent organists 
available in New York City, en- 
tirely free of church duties through 
no fault of their own. 


—HUGH McAMIS— 

Mr. McAmis was soloist for the new 
Sunrise N.A.O. April 26 on the 
Pilcher in the First Presbyterian, 
Babylon, N. Y., and May 16 for the 
sixth annual concert of the Woman’s 
Club, Great Neck, N. Y., on the 
Aeolian in St. Paul’s. 


—“VOX ORGANO’— 
Louis Luberoff formally presented 
his new Vox Organo to the public 
on May 28 in Philadelphia in a re- 
cital by Dr. Rollo Maitland. The 
instrument is a combination of 
organ and phonograph, intended 
primarily for funeral chapels. 


—CHURCH FINANCE— 
Those interested in the outcome of 
the movement to combine church au- 
ditoriums with apartment houses, 
hotels, and other structures will 
learn with interest the present status 
of another such venture. 

The original plan called for a 
yearly rental of about thirty thous- 
and dollars, paid to the church by 
the lessee for the term of twenty 
years, with renewal options. The 
high rentals and full occupancy orig- 
inally counted on to produce the 
profits did not materalize, the lessee 
tailed to pay the church, the matter 
had to be taken to court, the church 
could not raise the money to pay off 
the two mortgages and had to ag~ee 
to sign over to the mortgage-holder 
all rights to income from the build- 
ing. If rentals are sufficient, no fur- 
ther loss will likely come to the 
church, but if the rentals do not pay 
the mortgage interest, taxes, and 
running costs, there is no indication 
of what might happen. In the mean 
time the church occupies its new 
quarters but has no income whatever 


’ from the lease of its land, with per- 


haps an unhappy prospect of more 
serious losses. 

This we believe is the second such 
venture to have this unexpected 
situation to face. 


—CHURCH GAINS— 
The Christian Herald in its annual 
report of church membership gains 
is responsible for the following state- 
ments: that church membership since 
1900 has gained 82% whereas popu- 
lation has increased only 65%; the 
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ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 


F. A. G. O. 
Calvary Church, Memphis 


Lessons 
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net gain in 1932 was one of the larg- 
est ever recorded; the 25 largest 
Protestant denominations gained 
921,941 members in 1932; and while 
the per capita contribution in 1931 
was $22.62, in 1932 it was only 
slightly lower, $19.02. 


AQ 
—MUSIC IN GERMAN— 

The Terramare Office, Berlin, has 
issued a_ beautifully — illustrated 
pamphlet in behalf of international 
music relations, obtainable on appli- 
cation at Kronenstrasse 1, Berlin, W 
8. There are many illustrations of 
interest to organists, and an article 
on Church Music by Christhard 
Mahrenholz ; among the illustrations 
is one of Dr. Karl Straube directing 
the St. Thomas Church choir. 








LATHAM TRUE 


Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 














PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O, 
Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregational Church 
New Haven, Conn. 














ELIZABETH 
Van FLEET VOSSELLER 
Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 
Studio: Flemington, N. J. 














Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.O. 


First Presbyterian 
Church 
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Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


BosTon Mass. 
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(*See advertisement eisewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus, Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Tll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
11,118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., -A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

Westerloo, Highland Road, Rye, N. Y. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doe. 

DORR, William Ripley, B.Sc. 

Choirmaster and Organist, St. Luke’s Church, 
Long Beach; Musical Director, Palos Verdes 
Schools; Representative, Hall Organ Co.; ad- 
dress: Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Sinai; 

St. Charles Avenue Presbyterian Church; 
Prof. of Organ, Loyola Univ. College of Music; 
1545 State St., New Orleans, La. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof 
ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church: 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

GERMANI, Fernando 
Prince George Hotel, New York, 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS., Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 

1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.0. 

Director of Music. St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 

13 Denton Road West, Wellesley, 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MITCHELL, Ernest 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 
Organist, Angeius Temple; Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

*POISTER, Arthur W. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

SABILN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 


*SACKETT, Edith E. 


N. Y. 


x. ¥. 


Church, 


Mass. 
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*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHREINER,. Alexander 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist and 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
*STEUTERMAN, Adolph 
*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

TITUS, Parvin 
Cincin. Conservatory; Christ Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

*TOWER, Harold 

*TRUE, Latham, Mus.Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O0 

WATERS, Walter N. (Sec. N.A.O. 7 yrs.) 

Org., Passionist Monastery, Union City, N. J., 

9 yrs. 31 West 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 

25 Trinity Place, Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 
*WHITE, Ernest 

2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall. 

*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 


Director, 


New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 

















GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

GUILMANT ORGAN _ 
51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO , 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. Tl. 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 








Publishers 

















FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY -"s 

159 East 48th St., New York, : a 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. ‘Schmatat Co. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 

















AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 688 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 

Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 

Denver: 856 Harrison St. 

Detroit: 4847 Hurlbut Ave. 

Fort Worth: 1605 College Ave. 

Los Angeles: 816 West 5th St. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
San Francisco: 2085 Sacramento St. 
Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH_ INC, 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Ma. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 








Organ Architects 











¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Guarantee Trust Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

200 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 








| Equipment and Various 








DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
OCHS BROTHERS 
596 East 134th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 




















T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

°60 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, 8S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fieet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 




















